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PREFACE 

^T'HE fiction in these little Romances, written 
in 1895, is to be regarded merely as a 
medium for conveying information about the 
mountains and valleys of the Maritime Alps, 
and the people who inhabit them. 

In composing the stories I have not taken much 
trouble to avoid clashing with popular prejudice. 
"But as I have earned nothing by them, and have 
no pecuniary interest in them, it is natural that 
I should be somewhat indifferent to criticism. 

My friend Mr. W. Dubois Buddell has 
kindly permitted me to reproduce half a dozen 
of his beautiful Riviera photographs. 

The picture of the Hollow Rock and that of 
the Beehive Hut have been accurately drawn 
from nature by my wife. 

The dedication must not be taken to imply thai 

Commendatore Hanbury is answerable for any 

of the ideas or opinions expressed in these 

pages. 

FATO PROFUGUS 
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THE WHITE OLIVE 

J ROMANCE OF THE CIMIEZ HILL, BJSED 
ON A LOCAL LEGEND 

THE Riviera is much changed since I first 
wintered there, that is a iew years before 
the annexation of Nice to France, There was 
no railway then. We drove all the way from 
Toulon, past Frejus, Cannes, and Antibes, 
crossed the Italian frontier at the Var, and 
with luggage strapped behind, the great heavy 
carriage rolled along the dusty Route de France, 
and entered Nice over the Magnan bridge. 

Then the Avenue de la Gare and the broad 
boulevards did not exist ; the fields and farm- 
houses had not yet shrunk back to the hillsides, 
for the new town was smalt, and lay along the 
shore. Narrow lanes, bordered by hedges of 
rose and geranium, and just practicable, with 
much shoving and shouting, for the rough 
" carreta " or two-wheeled mule cart, wound 
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2 T6e White 0/rve 

among the orange trees from cottage to cottage. 
Smaller paths, shaded by many a reed-brake, 
followed the pebbly beds of the streams that 
issue from the hills, now festooned by vines, 
again completely overarched by a tangle of 
smilax and bramble. Here and there you came 
upon an oil-mill, with its series of graduated 
tanks, its great earthen jars, and all its pictur- 
esque disorder. 

In those early days the strangers did not 
pass all their time on the glaring promenade. 
They made picnics and excursions ; they ex- 
amined the fauna and the flora, and took an 
interest in the pursuits and occupations of the 
peasantry. 

Returning with well-filled vasculum from 
one of these expeditions, I heard the legend 
which I am about to relate. I was coming 
down past St. Mikeu (St. Michel), Rimiez, and 
Cimiez, from the slopes of the Mont Cau, now 
called Mont Chauve — there were no fortifica- 
tions on the summit in those days — and I 
stopped to rest on the brow of the hill, a little 
lower down than where the Queen now stays. 
It was close to the Great Fig Tree, You may 
still see the words " Gros Figuier " marked 
upon the map, although the tree has long since 
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The White Olive 3 

disappeared. This charming spot is now in- 
cluded, I believe, in the grounds of Torre di 
Cimella. 

After admiring that ancient fig tree, several 
of whose branches were carefully supported by 
props, I sat down under a loquat. These small 
evergreen trees spring up near cottages from 
seeds thrown away when the fruit is eaten, and 
growing, as they often do, quite naturally, in 
the form of an umbrella, they give an excellent 
shade. My seat was a prostrate block of that 
very hard, smooth limestone which is so much 
used in Nice. It had evidently formed part of 
the gate-post of the country house close by, now 
dismantled, and inhabited by peasants ; and 
traces of a Latin inscription showed that it 
dated from still older times. There is a church 
in Rome built upon the ruins of an earlier one, 
and beneath this again have been discovered the 
remans of a Roman temple. So it is with 
many of the houses in Liguria. The founda- 
tions were laid by Romans or by Greeks, and 
stones cut and chiselled ages ago are built into 
the walls. 

The sun was setting, and the sky over Antibes 
and the Esterel was glowing with golden colours. 
The owner of the house and farm, a tall, hand- 
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4 The^ White O/he 

some old man with grey matted beard, came 
and sat down beside me. He had those polite 
and dignified manners which one so often finds 
among the Provencal peasantry ; and there was 
something in his bearing which su^ested that 
he had seen military service. I found that he 
had in fact served in the Sardinian army. 

Seeing my specimens spread out upon the 
stone, and supposing that I was gathering herbs 
to use as medicines and remedies, he b^an to 
offer me some information about them. " Be 
careful with that leaf,'* he said, pointing to 
the arum, " it burns the throat ; a mouthful 
of it will choke a man. But you can eat the 
root if you boil the poison out of it first." 
All this I knew already ; but I was not aware 
that the aristolochia is good for colic. " Every 
housewife," he told me, " keeps a store of the 
tubers." So he chatted, explaining to me the 
medicinal properties of the various plants which 
I had gathered. Then I asked him about the 
curious stone on which we were seated, and 
about the ruins which I had just passed through. 
" Ah ! " he exclaimed, " I have good cause to 
remember those antiquities!" "How so.^" 
I inquired. " Well," said he, after a moment's 
hesitation, " you are a stranger, and I may 
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The White Olhe 7 

speak freely, but I would not tell the story to 
every one. None of my neighbours know 
where I obtained the money to buy this little 
property where I have lived these fifty years." 
I begged him to relate the incident. Before 
commencing, he glanced round to see if any 
one was within hearing. At his feet sat, or 
rather sprawled, his grandson, picking the 
grains from a cob of Indian corn, and he held 
his little granddaughter on his knee ; she was 
munching some dried figs. 

"I was working," he said, "one day in an 
olive grove just across the road on the eastern 
slope of the hill. It is about halfway between 
this and the big round building which we call 
' la Tina dei Pagan ' " (that is the wine-vat of 
the Pagans ; he meant the Roman amphi- 
theatre), " The ground there is all full of ruins ; 
wherever you dig, right up the hill, as far as 
the Villa Garin and the Temple of Apollo, you 
find Roman remains, and here and there larger 
blocks which learned men have called Cyclo- 
pean. 

"On the campagna (farm) which I then 
occupied — I was- not owner, but metayer — 
there stood a very old olive tree, which was 
remarkable for bearing white fruits instead of 
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8 The Wh ite Olhe 

purple-black. These white olives do not make 
good oil ; but we allowed the tree to remmn 
because we regarded it with veneration. Some 
one had carved a maltese cross upon the bark ; 
hence we called it ' aubre santo,' or the Sacred 
Tree. 

"As I stood with my mattock in my hand 
close by this tree, my attention was attracted 
by a bird which was perched upon a branch in 
front of me. It was a pure white pigeon, 
whose plumage shone in the sunlight. It was 
looking towards me, and moving its head up 
and down, with its wings slightly spread, just 
as we see pigeons behave when cooing to their 
mates. ' That is a strange pigeon,' I thought, 
' not one of ours ' ; and I stooped to pick up a 
stone, intending to knock the bird over, and 
give it to my wife to put in the pot. I was a 
young man then, but lately married, and this 
child's father was a baby " — here the old man 
stroked the glossy hair of the little girl, who 
sat looking up at him and trying to push into 
his mouth a piece of dried fig. 

"I did not throw the stone, for there was 
something about the demeanour of this snow- 
white dove that made me hesitate. Should I 
kill that poor bird seated on the Sacred Tree, 
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and perhaps stain the bark with blood ? Surely 
that would bring bad luck. And it looked 
down at me so trustfully. I let fall the stone. 
Then the pigeon fluttered from the twig, and 
settling at the foot of the tree, began to peck 
the earth beneath the knotted roots, as if trying 
to reach something which lay hidden there. It 
then returned to the bough, and looked towards 
me as before. I was more and more perplexed- 
Advancing to the tree, I laid down my mattock, 
and examined the spot where the bird had been 
pecking. The earth was loose and friable, and 
I found it easy to insert my hand into a hollow 
place under the roots. Here I found some- 
thing round and smooth. I was afraid at first 
that it might be a coiied-up viper, but I took 
courage and pulled it out. It was a small vase 
' grossa com aco ' (about as big as this)," and 
the old man made a span of about four inches 
with his finger and thumb. 

" When I wiped off the mould and dust, it 
showed quite white like the finest porcelain. 
The shape resembled that of a Roman wine-jar " 
(he meant an amphora), " and all round the 
narrow part there was an ornament." This 
the peasant sketched with his stick on the 
ground. The boy watched the drawing with 
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much interest, let go his cob of maize, and 
attempted with his finger to imitate the pattern, 
which had taken his fancy. " I was admiring 
the beauty of the vase, when I was roused by 
the sound of wings. The white dove had left 
the bough and was circling round the tree. In 
a few moments she had found her bearings, and 
was speeding south-west towards St. Philippe 
and Caras. 

" With the vase in my hand, I sat at the 
foot of the tree and meditated. As a child 
not much bigger than this boy at my feet, I 
had heard strange stories, which now returned 
to my memory. How the Donna Bianca 
(White Lady) of Cimiez, a Sardinian princess, 
had collected large sums of money to help 
forward a crusade. The kings and nobles who 
passed along this narrow ledge of coast on their 
way from Provence into Italy, knowing this 
lady's piety, had given her rich presents for the 
sacred cause. The Corsairs ' of the ancient 
port of Hercules, now called Monaco, had sent 
her a share of their plunder, with a request 
that she would pray for the success of their 

' "Up to ttiL' fourteenth century the Christians were 
c chief pirates of the Mediterranean" ("Barbary Cor- 
irs," p. zj). 
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marauding expeditions. Even the distant re- 
public of Genoa, hearing the report of her 
virtues, had sent contributions. 

" As was the custom in these warlike and 
troubled times, the Princess hid all the treasure 
underground until her father, Prince Boromeo 
(I think this was the name the old man gave 
me), should be ready to equip the crusade for 
the Holy Land. He had been much stirred 
by the preaching of Peter the Hermit. 

" Unfortunately for the Donna Bianca, the 
Moorish pirates had got wind of it ; and eager 
as they were for pillage, had been plotting how 
to seize this treasure before it could be used for 
the crusade. These freebooters are fierce, bad 
men ; they worship an idol called Mameto 
(he probably meant Mahommed), and they kill 
all the Christians whom they meet. They 
lived at this time between Frejus and Hyeres. 
You can see the tops of those distant hills away 
there in the sunset light. They are still called 
the Mountains of the Moors. 

" These Moors " (he explained to me) " arc 
worse than Protestants, and almost as bad as the 
Freemasons, who worship the devil on Friday 
afternoons." Then suddenly remembering that 
he was speaking to a stranger, and fearing with 
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true southern courtesy that he might have given 
offence, he said, a little awkwardly, " You are 
not one of those Protestant Englishmen? " I 
avoided the difficulty by explaining that I would 
not on any account worship either Mameto or 
the devil. As for my native country, I said 
I was a Cosmopolitan : " ubi bene, ibi patria." 
The old man was quite reassured. " I thought 
you were no heretic," he smd. " Cosmopolo : 
I don't know that country ; I suppose it is 
beyond Genoa. I have never travelled as far 
as that." He then resumed his story. 

" Those wicked Moors came sailing round 
the promontory of Antibes, their canvas bulg- 
ing under the mistral, and made an unexpected 
descent upon the coast ; for they had been 
informed by their spies that Prince Boromeo 
was absent on a military expedition with all 
the forces of the district. The townspeople 
withdrew to the Chateau, that is the precipitous 
rock which overhangs the harbour, with their 
families and such valuables as were portable. 
The country-folk fled from their olive groves 
and concealed themselves in the recesses of the 
Mantega and the Vallon Obscur. A large 
number took refuge in the caves of Ste. Helene 
beyond the Magnan. Messengers were sent in 
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hot haste to light a big smoky bonfire on the 
top of Mont Cau, This signal would bring 
to their aid the hardy hill-men of Levenzo, and 
the warlike mountaineers of Otello (now 
Utelle), with their short swords at their girdles. 
The more distant Lantoscani could hardly see 
the signal ; but if they heard of the Moorish 
raid, they would certainly hasten to the rescue, 
for these pagan pirates are hated by all good 
Christians. 

" Meanwhile the Saracens, landing halfway 
between the Magnan and the mouth of the 
Paillon, passed by the town, which nestled 
under the Chateau for safety, and marching 
straight inland, made for the Cimiez Hill. 
The brave citizens of Falicon had sent -the 
head men of their village to offer the Princess 
Bianca an asylum in their impregnable fastness 
which commands the narrow gorge of St. 
Andre, But the men of Falicon arrived too 
late. The unfortunate lady had seen the ships 
in the offing, and misled by the false flags 
which the crafty pirates had hung at their mast- 
head, she went joyfully to meet them, supposing 
that her father was returning victorious from 
the war. Thus she was captured by the Moors. 
They offered to set her at liberty if she would 
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betray the treasure to them ; but the saintly 
woman steadfastly refused. So they carried her 
in their ships along the coast, past AntipoHs 
and the Islands of Lero, by the red porphyry 
cliffs of the Esterel, crowned with its forests of 
cork-oak, until at last they ran into the narrow 
inlet of St. Tropez, This was the head-quarters 
of the pirates. Hence they sallied forth to rob 
and plunder the fertile coasts of Provence and 
Liguria. 

" The Donna Bianca was soon sent, for 
greater security, to the stronghold of Fraxinet, 
now called La Garde Freinet, in the heart of 
the Moorish mountains. Here they stored 
their booty, and detained the prisoners whom 
they held to ransom. For many years she 
lived there, and those bad men respected her 
on account of her piety ; but they would not 
set her free, because she refused to betray the 
treasure of the Cimiez Hill. Often the king 
of the Moors wrote to Prince Boromeo : — 

' Dammi Cimella, 
Ti daro la pace ! ' 

That is to say, 'Give up to me Cimiez and I 
will leave you in peace.' For he thought that 
if he were in possession of the Cimiez Hill, he 
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would soon find out the hiding-place of the 
hoarded gold. 

" The Princess Bianca was at length released, 
for she had tended those robbers when the 
, Blessed Virgin Mary sent a pestilence to punish 
them. She never returned to Cimiez, but 
travelled westv^ard, wishing to collect more 
money for the crusade ; and she died at 
Hyeres. In a valley near that town her body 
was buried ; and by her tomb a beautiful shrub 
appeared, which grows nowhere else in Europe. 
The flowers are white, the colour of the saint, 
and on the twigs are countless little stars, signs 
of the glory she inherits. This is the sacred 
storax tree. The aromatic gum is a sweet 
incense, which we burn in our churches. In 
her last moments she sent this message to her 
friends at Cimiez, ' I will come in the form of 
a dove, and reveal the treasure to a man who 
will make a good use of it.' 

" I called to mind this story, and I thought 
that surely this must be the dove which had 
come to Cimiez, and was now returning to the 
valley near Hyeres ; and I, Joseph Cotto, 
must be the highly favoured man to whom the 
treasure was to be revealed. How fortunate 
it was that I did not kill the dove ! I might 
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have suffered many years of purgatory for 
such a crime, or even lost my soul. Then I 
vowed that if I should discover the hidden 
hoard, I would give it all to the poor, except- 
ing a small sum of one thousand francs, which 
I would keep to buy myself a farm. And I 
also promised my patron. Saint Joseph, an 
ornament for his chapel. 

" I put back the small white vase in the hole 
under the roots of the tree, and covered it up. 
Then I went to the Church of the Monastery 
close by, and knelt down at the shrine of Saint 
Joseph, that he might hear the vow which I 
had made ; for I was afraid that he might not 
have been listening to what I said when I was 
under the white olive tree. I did not sleep 
much that night, for I was trying to find some 
connection between the little vase and the hidden 
treasure. My wife said, ' Joseph, you have 
eaten no supper ; what is the matter with 
you ? ' 

"Next day was the Festa dei Cocourdon.' 
J went to the fete with Fina (Josephine) and 
the baby ; he could just toddle. I bought my 

■ That is the Gourd Fete, which is held under those 
ancient spreading ilex-oaks in front of the Monastery of 
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wife some chaudes, ' and she hung them on 
her arm. When the child was tired, his mother 
took him home, and I stayed to play at boccia 
(bowls) with some friends on a bit of waste 
ground by the roadside. But I could not attend 
to the game, and the men laughed at my bad 
strokes, 

" As I returned home I took out the little 
white vase and put it in my pocket. After 
supper I said, ' Look here, Fina, what I have 
brought from the fair ! I put two sous on one 
of those crockery stands that turn round with 
a clinking sound, and when I won, I chose 
this little jar.' ' Well done ! ' she said. ' You 
always were a lucky fellow.' 'Yes,' I answered, 
' I was a lucky fellow when I persuaded you to 
marry me.' 'Oh, you bad man! I wonder 
what you have got in your mind ! When a 
husband begins to compliment his wife, he is 
always up to some mischief Last night you - 
were talking in your sleep about pigeons and 
ladies dressed in white. What is the meaning 
of all this ? And you can neither eat nor 
drink.' ' Drink ! Yes I can. Fill me this 
little white jar and I'll drink your health ! ' 

' These are cakes, or rather biscuits, made in the 
shape of a ring large enough to thrust the hand through. 
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There is nothing more terrible " (said the old 
man) " than a woman who is suspicious of her 
husband. 

" As she poured out the wine, questioning 
me all the time about my strange conduct and 
my loss of appetite, I noticed that the dark-red 
colour showed through the delicate, transparent 
substance of the vase. But close by the pattern 
which was round the neck there appeared cer- 
tain letters which had not been visible before. 
These characters stood out in white against the 
red. Fearing that my wife might observe this 
extraordinary thing and become still more sus- 
picious, I took the jar quickly, and drank deep 
enough to bring the wine below the level of the 
letters, so that they were no longer visible. 
Then I handed it to her, saying, ' May we 
prosper in all that we attempt, and may the 
Blessed Virgin and St. Joseph keep us from all 
harm ! ' 

" As soon as I was alone, I refilled the vase, 
and taking a sheet of paper, I copied the letters 
as carefully as I could. Next morning I said 
to my wife, ' This little white jar is too beautiful 
for us to use, and the child nuy get hold of it 
and break it, let us dedicate it to the (jueen 
of Heaven.' So I put some flowers in it, and 
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placed it in the niche by the door opposite the 
little statue of the Virgin. I knew it would be 
safe there. 

" The words on the white vase were in some 
strange language ; I could not understand them, 
so I took the sheet of paper to a very learned 
professor, a Tedesco (German), and begged him 
to interpret them for me. These were the 
words : — 

ALBO DIE VENTO FLORE FRUCTU FODITO. 

He said that the inscription was Latin ; and he 
thus translated it, ' Dig on a propitious day, ' 
when the wind blows white, where the flowers 
are white, and the fruits are also white.' I 
thanked the learned Tedesco, and offered him 
a fee, which he refused. Then I went home, 
and set myself to ponder again. ' A propitious 
day ' ; that must be the fete of St. Joseph, which 
was next week. The 'white wind'^ is from 
the south-west. It gives a grey tinge to the 
earth and sky ; and turning up the under- 
surface of the olive-leaves, robs Nature of her 
warm-green hues. Without any doubt, the 
' white fruits ' were those of the sacred olive. 

■ Albus = faustus dies. 

' " Notus albus," Horace, Odes, bk. i. 7. 
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But what of the ' white flowers ' ? I never pay 
much attention to flowers, unless I can get a 
few sous in the market for a bunch of them. 
But I remembered that in the corner of the 
olive grove, close by .the sacred tree, there had 
been a garden in ancient times. A number of 
the shrubs and flowers remained, but they were 
completely neglected, and, running to a wild 
luxuriance, they formed a sort of bower, en- 
closed by the olive tree and a mass of ruined 
masonry. If these flowers were white, the 
mysterious Latin words would be explained. 
I lost no time in finding out. Seated under the 
white olive, I looked round. On the aged tree 
itself clambered a banksia rose covered with its 
small white flowers. An oleander stood within 
a yard or two, and touching that a pome- 
granate, then a camellia ; on alt these plants 
the flowers were of the purest white. A white 
jasmin straggled over the stonework which 
projected from the ground, and the same colour 
was repeated in the flammula which trailed 
among the roots of the olive where 1 sat. At 
my feet grew the white Star of Bethlehem, the 
snowy umbels of the allium, the narcissus 
beloved by poets, and the feathery tufts of a 
beadstraw ; all was white. Even the prunella 
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and the polygala, purple elsewhere, bore white 
flowers in this charmed spot. How was it that 
I had never noticed the beauties of this lovely 
bower ? How could I look upon these plants 
so often, and yet not be struck by the uni- 
formity of the colour ? This must be the place 
to dig ! 

" But I did not care to set about it alone. I 
invited two friends to join me. That was a 
mistake, which spoiled all my plans, as you shall . 
hear. I told them nothing about the treasure, 
or the small white vase or the dove. I merely 
SMd that I wished to examine an underground 
place, and would reward them if it turned out 
well. 

" Pietro was delighted at the idea. He was 
a short, swarthy man ; they gave him the nick- 
name of ' Testa-negra ' or 'Black-pate.' He 
drove a carriage in the winter season : in the 
summer he did odd jobs, and danced at all the 
fetes within reach. He was a vivacious little 
fellow, rather given to profanity, and he spent 
too much of his time at the cabaret. My other 
friend was called Camous, which means ' flat- 
nose,' because he had been disfigured by an 
accident. He was a roving, reckless, jocular 
sort of man. I never knew his real name. I 
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believe that Camous was a Monegasque. He 
had been a sailor, and was now working as a 
mason. I thought he might be useful in case 
we should have to deal with any stone work. 

" When the fete of my patron, S^nt Joseph, 
came round, there was a ' white wind ' blowing. 
I took this as a good omen. I first repaired to 
the Monastery church, and lighted a candle at 
the shrine of the husband of Mary and foster- 
father of the Blessed Saviour. Then I dipped 
my fingers in the holy water, and hung round 
my neck an amulet that came from Laghet 
(that is a very holy place near Turbie). I 
entreated my two friends to take the same pre- 
cautions ; for one never knows what bogies 
may be lurking in underground places. But 
they laughed, and swore they would go any 
distance underground without the help of the 
Saints. 'Joseph might stick to his joinering, 
for all they cared ! ' I was much shocked at 
this remark, for it is always best to have the 
Saints on one's side, whether one is above 
ground or below. 

" We dug at the foot of the white oHve 
tree, where a shower of petals from the banksia 
rose had made a white spot on the ground. A 
foot or two below the surface we came upon 
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the ruins which cover all that part of the Cimiez 
Hill. After this we had only to remove the 
stones, and pile them up. In a few minutes we 
found an opening. Before venturing into it, I 
took a piece of white challc, which I had brought 
for the purpose, and made crosses all over my 
clothes from head to foot. We then descended 
and, lighting a candle, groped our way along. 
We first passed through what seemed to be a 
series of chambers opening one into another, 
I suppose these had formed part of some old 
Roman building. Our course here was much 
encumbered with debris ; so I said to Pietro 
' Vai plan ! ' (walk steadily), because it was not 
safe to hurry on too fast in such difficult places. 
" We were going eastward, that is towards 
the Paillon, Soon the passage took a steep 
slope downward, and we lost the last glimmer 
of daylight. We descended in Indian file, for 
the path was now much narrower. I led the 
way with the candle, which I held above my 
head to keep the light out of my eyes. The 
other two men followed, Pietro boasting loudly 
that he did not care a fig for bogies and hob- 
goblins ; Camous singing and cracking jokes, as 
was his wont. After some time the gallery 
ceased to go downward, and the walking was 
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easier. In this place the walls of the tunnel 
were of a brilliant, shining white, for we were 
passing through a layer of gypsum ' or alabaster. 
Suddenly catching sight of a doorway on the 
left-hand side, I threw up my hands with a 
gesture of delight, for I feit certain that this 
was the treasure-chamber which I sought. But 
in doing this, I unintentionally struck the 
candle against the roof of the passage, which 
almost touched our heads. 

" My excited gesture, which they probably 
misinterpreted, and the instantaneous change to 
the blackness of darkness — for of course the 
light was extinguished — had a disastrous effect 
upon my two companions. They had been 
bold enough up to this point, but now a sudden 
panic seized them. They fled up the passage 
again as fast as their legs could carry them. 
They were evidently too terrified to speak, for 
I heard nothing but the sound of their hurried 
steps, as they panted up the steep incline. In 
vain I called out to them that I would light the 
candle again as soon as I could find a match. 
There is no reasoning with men who are utterly 

'There is a considerable amount of this substance in 
the Ciniiez Hill. Fine crystals of selenite were turned up 
in digging the new boulevard. 
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demoralised. In a few moments I struck a 
light ; but by this time the steps of my two 
friends sounded faintly in the distance, and I 
was quite alone, I made the sign of the cross, 
and repeated a few Pater Nosters and Ave 
Marias in order to steady my nerves, for though 
I was not eoctly afraid, yet I admit' that I felt 
a little discouraged by the desertion of Pietro 
and Camous. Their sudden silence after so 
much joking and bragging impressed me more 
than if they had shrieked and shouted as they 
fled. 

" As soon as 1 had composed myself a little, 
I examined the door. Though old and mouldy, 
it -was far too strong for me to open without 
the help of a crowbar. On either side of the 
portal was a long narrow window, or rather 
loophole. I peered anxiously through each of 
these, but was unable to get a distinct view of 
the interior. I thought that J saw rows of bright 
and shining things, but the imagination easily 
pictures to us what we long to find. As I 
could not get at the coveted treasures, I made 
up my mind to abandon the attempt for that 
day ; but to return on the morrow without my 
cowardly companions, and provided with an 
instrument for breaking open the door. The 
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passage did not stop here, so I went forward. 
After a hundred yards or so the path began to 
rise as steeply as it had fallen at first. It was 
clear that T had passed beneath the Paillon. 
After a fatiguing climb, which must have lasted 
over half an hour, for my candle was now 
burning very low, I found myself in a cavern 
or grotto, into which the daylight poured by an 
opening just wide enough to allow a man to 
pass. The rocky walls were covered with a 
thick growth of the maidenhair fern, and the 
smooth fronds of the hart's-tongue filled every 
chink and crevice. A passage led itiward from 
the back of this cave towards the heart of the 
mountain. But I had no desire to explore this, 
because I had often heard of a spot on this very 
hill where the snow can never lie even for a 
moment. It may be inches deep all round, but 
here it melts at once. A thing of this sort is 
against nature, and makes a man feel uneasy. 
So I pushed aside the curtain of clematis which 
hung over the entrance, and came out into the 
sunlight. I found myself at the base of those 
steep rocks near the top of the Mont Vinaigrier 
which you see as you look across the valley from 
the Cimiez Hill. 

" The first thing I did was to return thanks 
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to St. Joseph for bringing me safe through 
those dark and dangerous places. It is not 
every saint that can work below the ground as 
well as under the open sky. But St. Joseph is 
a saint you can depend upon ; he has great 
influence with the Blessed Virgin. Down in 
the valley below me flowed thePaillon, covering 
a small part only of its stony bed ; the washer- 
women were sitting, each in her basket, hammer- 
ing the linen with their wooden clubs. Across 
the Paillon rose the Cimiez Hill. I could 
distinguish the cottage I then occupied, and the 
olive grove where the dove had drawn my 
attention to the small white vase. In some 
inexplicable way this spot reminded me of that. 
As I said before, I am a person who pays little 
attention to flowers, or to anything that cannot 
be turned to practical account. Yet I could not 
fail to notice that all the blossoms round me 
here were white, like those in the Donna Bianca's 
bower : amelanchier, privet, daphne, sloe, 
cistus, phillyrea," and a number of smaller 
plants which I was not able to make out from 
the old man's imperfect description. " There 
was also adorning the foot of the cliffs a clump 
of white centranth, a flower as rare as it is 
beautiful. The Nice snowflake grew plentifully 
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here. It is believed that this charming little 
blossom sprang up in the footsteps of the White 
Lady of Cimiez as she walked one day upon 
this hillside. That is why this snowflake is 
peculiar to Nice, and will grow nowhere else, 

"I returned to Cimiez, thinking, as I walked, 
of the farm which I would purchase with the 
thousand francs which was to be my portion of 
the treasure (land was cheaper on the Cimiez 
Hill in those days than at present). Close to 
my home I met a man who said ' Joseph, have 
you heard the news ? ' ' What news ? ' ' Why, 
that poor fellow Pietro, Blackpate as we call 
him, has fallen from an olive tree which he was 
pruning, and split his head.' I was thunder- 
struck. 'That is not all,' he said. ' You know 
the stonemason Camous, the man who used to 
be a smlor ? — he was playing bowls with you and 
me the other day. Well, he has had a sunstroke, 
or an attack of some sort, and is turned quite 
silly.' I went indoors feeling very gloomy and 
depressed. Misfortune had befallen my two 
companions, but they were themselves to blame 
for it. Why did they scoff at St. Joseph on his 
own fete day, and refuse to take any precautions 
against bogies that haunt ruins and underground 
places ? 
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" When my wife came in, I said, ' It is sad 
about Camous getting a sunstroke and going off 
his head, ' Very little sun shines,' she answered, 
' where he got that stroke ! ' I was taken aback 
by this rejoinder. ' And that poor devil Pietro,' 
I went on, ' however did he manage to fall from 
an olive tree and break his head ? * ' Tou know 
what tree he fell from, and so do I. I saw you 
three men going down into that sotteraneo. I 
watched you making those white chalk crosses 
on your coat. You may thank St. Joseph for 
that good idea ! There is one still in the 
middle of your back which you have forgotten 
to rub off. You thought I did not notice those 
white letters on the little vase which appeared 
when I poured the red wine into it. You can't 
deceive me, Joseph ; I'm sharper than you 
suppose. I knew that you were fibbing when 
you told me you had won that little jar in a 
Tombola. They don't put things of that sort 
to be raffled for at two sous the ticket. I was 
looking when you lighted that expensive candle 
at the shrine of St. Joseph. That convinced 
me that you had something important on hand. 
I followed you to the Professore Tedesco, and 
I guessed what you went to him for. I waited 
at the entrance of that hole under the white 
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olive tree, and I saw those men rush out again. 
First came Camous ; and as soon as he had 
s,crambled up into the blessed daylight, he ran 
away as if all the hol^oblins of Hades were at 
his heels. Then Pietro's black head appeared. 
Heavens, how scared he was ! In his wild 
haste to climb out of that underground place, 
he dashed against the sharp edge of a projecting 
stone, and hurt himself. Had I not helped 
him, he could never have reached his home. / 
started the report that he had fallen from a tree, 
because if people found out how it really 
happened, you might be accused of sorcery. 
Now, as I know very nearly all about it, you 
had better tell me the rest as soon as possible. 
Yes, and that White Lady, who is she ? I want 
to know all about her, Joseph,' 

" I saw that there was a dreadful storm 
brewing, so I made a clean breast of the whole 
business. We decided to fill the hole up at 
once, and hide all traces of the excavation. 
And we made up our minds not to meddle 
with the treasure any further, because it would 
be unlucky to go dov/n again into those gloomy , 
regions after so great a misfortune. The 
favourable day was gone by ; the ' white wind ' 
no longer blew, and we dared not run the risk. 
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Poor Pietro died, though the doctor bled him 
and blistered him and purged him day and 
night. As for the other man, he never re- 
covered his wits. They cull him ' Crazy Camous.' 
He has become more nomadic than ever. He 
wanders up and down the Riviera, cracking 
jokes and singing songs (not always very 
choice) and performing antics to amuse the 
people, then passing round the hat. Sometimes 
he varies the entertainment by the music of a 
primitive instrument,' from which he grinds 
out a sort of buzzing sound without any per- 
ceptible tune. Thus he lives ; but nothing wilt 
induce him to come near the Cimiez Hill. 
When I meet crazy Camous, I always give him 
a sou, for I know that I am connected with his 
misfortune, though I am not to blame for it. 
And I hung a wreath on poor Pietro's grave, 
for he was a good fellow, light-hearted and 
cheerful. That wreath cost me a franc and a 
half. 

" Several people saw the small white vase in 
the niche by the statueof the Virgin, and wanted 
to buy it. But we did not wish to part with it, ■ 
At last an Englishman offered a thousand francs, 
and we let him have it. That is the exact sum 
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I had hoped to reserve to myself from the 
hidden treasure. These Englishmen will pay 
any amount of money for a bauble of that sort, 
especially if you persuade them that it has been 
dug up somewhere. I think the half of them 
have crickets in their heads {grilli in capo). 
They don't know how to get rid of their 
money. With that thousand francs, and some 
more that I had saved, 1 bought this farm. 
And I presented a new lamp to the shrine of 
St. Joseph. The white vase was taken to 
England, I have been told that it is in the 
great museum in London. But no one knows 
of the wonderful inscription, which appears 
only when the jar is filled with some dark 
liquid. Nor can any one tell what that vase 
is made of. It is not crystal or porcelain or 
alabaster, but some mysterious and very precious 
substance of which the secret is lost." ' 

The White Olive bore no more fruit, and 
rapidly decayed. The two or three similar 
trees which now exist in the neighbourhood 
)f Nice are cuttings from that original one. 
rhe white-flowered pomegranates, which are now 
lot uncommon in the gardens of the Riviera, 
)riginated likewise from that shrub in the 
' Like that of the ancient Myrrhine vases. 
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Donna Blanca's bower. Before that time there 
was no such thing known in the world as a 
pomegranate with white flowers, or an olive 
with white fruits. At least so the old man 
assured me. 

As for the length of the tunnel which Joseph' 
Cotto said he had explored, it is well known 
that wherever there are Roman remains these 
catacombs abound. We have, even in England, 
ancient pass^es which run underground for 
miles. 

And it may seem strange to some people that 
so many pure white flowers should be collected 
in one spot. But is there no secret sympathy 
between nature and humanity ? Must we 
regard it as Impossible that the delicate and 
sensitive petals of a flower, spell-bound, as it 
were, by the sweet magic of a blameless life, 
should reflect to the Princess Bianca that 
unspotted purity which radiated from her 
presence ? 

As I was rising to take leave of the pious 
peasant, who lived in those bygone days close 
to the great fig tree on the Cimiez Hill, a stout, 
strong-built matron came to the door to call 
her husband in to supper. She had a good- 
natured countenance, and those perfect teeth 
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which we seldom see in meat-eating countries. 
This, he explained, was Fina. The little girl 
was by this time asleep in his arms. Her 
mouth was wide open, because her grandfather 
was squeezing her too tight, in the fear of 
letting her fall. Men never know how to hold 
a baby. The boy, who had been regaled with 
some sandwiches which were over from my 
lunch, had evidently formed a high opinion of 
me, and was loth to see me go. 

Saluting the aged couple, 1 took my departure, 
after thanking Joseph Cotto once more for 
relating the strange l^end of the White Ohve 
of the Cimiez Hill. 
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J ROMJNCE OF THE MARITIME ALPS 
" Look on the mountains : belter far than ip«ch 
O. W. HntMis. 

THE Alpine village of St. Martin was 
preparing for its annual fete, which 
was held about mid-August. 

A big tent was being put up in the "Place," 
and men were decorating with box twigs the 
poles which supported the canvas. This was 
for dancing. Rows of booths and rough deal 
tables stood ready to receive the goods which 
the pedlars and chapmen were bringing up from 
Nice : ornaments and toys, and rustic finery, 
and, above all, rude gambling arrangements, 
without which no fair would be complete. All 
these things were carried by mules, for there 
was no road ' as yet. A carriage or cart 
could reach Lantosca, after crossing the lofty 
plateau of Levens and scaling the dizzy preci- 
pice of Duranus. But it had not entered into 
■ Neroad. In i860 the road reached Lantosca. 
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the mind of the most daring engineer to pierce 
the gloomy gorge of the Ciaudan, and establish 
a connection with the Var. 

The day so long awaited was at hand. The 
whole village was astir, and all were occupied 
in one way or another — hanging out flags and 
lanterns, and making arrangements for the 
sports. These sports were primitive in the 
extreme, not to say barbarous, and the English 
family spending the summer in this distant 
spot, looked upon them with disgust. What 
interest can an Englishman take in a contest 
where the conditions are flagrantly unfair ; or 
a race where the prize is given, not to the boy 
who comes in first, but to him whose parents 
hold the best position or are most obsequious 
to the priest ? 

The English, or rather, Irish family alluded 
to consisted of Mr. and Mrs. O'Hara and their 
daughter Aileen. They took much interest in 
the natural history, and especially in the botany 
of the district. 

Anxious to help in promoting the general 
festivity, yet not wishing to be in any way 
connected with those so-called sports, the 
English people offered a prize of ten francs 
for the best bouquet of wild flowers. It was 
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necessary for the village crier to announce this 
competition several days beforehand, because 
few of the peasants could read the notice that 
was posted up. 

This wild-flower contest was an innovation, 
so the Cure ' threw cold water on it, and did 
his best to make it fail. " The Protestant 
Professor and his family might amuse them- 
selves with wild flowers and butterflies, but 
these were pagan occupations, and quite un- 
suited to good Christian folk. They had lilies 
for the Blessed Virgin's fete, and roses for the 
other saints : what more did they require ? " 

These admonitions had the effect which was 
desired. The faithful held aloof, but a few, 
lured by the hope of the ten francs, were daring 
enough to defy the sacerdotal ban. One or 
two reasoned within themselves that if they 
were lucky enough to win the strangers' money, 
they could easily appease the priest by giving 
him a share of it. 

The bright autumn morning dawned, and 
the happy day was heralded by much tink- 
ling of the chapel bells, and by the booming 
at long intervals of a rusty cannon which was 

' This priest h not intended to reprcseni any particular 
person. 
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crammed halfway to its mouth with powder. 
Venanson, perched on its rocky pinnacle, heard 
the glad sound, and sent forth a stream of 
holiday-makers in their best attire. Str^glers, 
the vanguard of a numerous band, were follow- 
ing the winding path that led from Roccabigliera 
through the gorges of the Sirol to the higher 
reaches of the river. These quickened their 
pace as the festive sounds, re-echoing down the 
valley, met their ears. The villages in the 
lovely Valdeblore furnished a small contingent 
to the fete. These had already crossed the 
col, and could be seen descending the steep 
zigzags on its eastern side. The people were 
assembled on the " Place," awaiting the pro- 
cession which was slowly crawling through the 
main street of the village ; for before the pro- 
ceedings could commence, the priests, decked 
in their tawdry vestments, must go through 
their ceremonial. 

As might have been expected, the bouquets 
were not numerous. One urchin, hoping to 
make up by quantity for want of quality, had 
gathered an enormous double-handful of poppies 
and globe-flowers (trollius). The stalks were 
wrapped in brown paper, and tied with a broken 
bootlace. Another competitor, with more 
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originality, had arranged his flowers in con- 
centric rings, so that the gaudy colours followed 
with mathematical regularity. The next boy 
had secured a sunflower, the only one in the 
village. He surrounded this unique treasure 
with a border of ox-eye daisies, and wrapped 
it in a burdock leaf. The Englishman dis- 
missed these youngsters with a few coppers. 

Now came a bouquet that had more preten- 
sions. In the Alpine regiment stationed in the 
village there happened to be a soldier who was 
a gardener by trade. This man had produced 
a smart, businesslike bouquet, such as one would 
see in a shop window. He had made the most 
of the scanty resources of the place : a few 
roses and wallflowers and a scrap of scarlet 
geranium were arranged to the best advantage, 
and set off with some fern fronds which he had 
gathered in a shady place. But it was pointed 
out to the soldier that garden flowers were not 
allowed. 

In any case he stood no chance gainst the 
next competitor, a slight, delicate-looking girl, 
the only one of her sex who had ventured to 
defy the priestly interdict. She had constructed 
a graceful basket of osier twigs, and covered 
it with the pink and white flowers of the 
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milfoil. In this she had arranged, with ex- 
quisite taste, a number of blossoms, chiefly pink, 
white, and blue, mingled with grasses, ferns, 
and moss : astrantia, alchemilla, spirtea, 
gypsophila, campanula (a species like our 
British hare-bell, but even more attractive), the 
lily-hke phalangium ; with such flowers as 
these she had filled her basket, avoiding all 
bright colours, and producing a refined, though 
rather sad effect. 

"Well done, Sabina! " said the English lady, 
who was acting as judge ; " we did not expect 
anything so beautiful as this." 

Mrs. O'Hara knew the girl, for she did 
needlework for her, and was much at the house. 
There could be no doubt about the award. 

"Sabina has the prize," said one of the spec- 
tators. "Yes," said another, "that's certain; 
but wait ; here comes another bouquet ! " For 
a young man was hurrying up. The crowd 
parted to admit the new-comer, on whom all 
eyes were turned : a powerful-looking youth, 
straight and broad-chested. He was evidently 
from a distance ; for he had hanging by a cord 
from the shoulder a well-seasoned red-brown 
gourd, on which was worked an intricate caba- 
listic pattern. On this same cord his jacket 
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was slung. His waistcoat lay open, and he 
had wound round his waist the brightly coloured 
sash which all the peasants wore on festive 
occasions. He held in one hand a box-wood 
stick, curiously carved ; in the other a bouquet, 
which he handed politely to the English lady. 
He then turned to look at the flowers which 
the earlier competitors had brought. He greeted 
the poppies and the sunflower with a good- 
humoured smile ; but took no notice of the 
gardener. Then he raised the basket gently, 
and examined it with dose attention. " Pretty, 
very pretty ! " he exclaimed. " 1 have never 
seen anything more graceful ! I congratulate 
you, miss ! " As he said this, he pulled out 
some choice flowers from his own bouquet and 
placed them in the basket, just where the effect 
would be enhanced by them. The girl, to 
whom he had addressed these words, looked up 
and thanked him timidly. 

Meanwhile the English family were lost in 
astonishment at the bold blending of the very 
brightest colours in the young man's bouquet. 
This is an art unknown except in Italy ; an 
art indigenous, inimitable and mysterious. It 
cannot be taught by the cleverest master or 
learnt by the most diligent pupil. The ceilings 
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in the humblest Italian house are painted by 
ordinary workmen in all the colours of the 
rainbow. No plan or system, no pattern of 
any sort, can be detected, yet the effect is 
harmonious and pleasing to the eye. 

In his cap was a small bunch of the cata- 
nanche csrulea ; these also he placed in the 
basket (this is the flower which Prof. Oliver 
calls " the handsomest of the ligulate com- 
posites "). 

" I picked this," he said, " as I came down 
the zigzags " (this is the path which leads 
up to the Colmiane). The girl said nothing, 
but she took one of the sky-blue flowers, and 
stuck it in the front of her dress. 

The task of the umpire was now more 
difficult. The young man had robbed his own 
bouquet of its most delicate and graceful 
blooms, and he had at the same time given to 
his rival's nosegay just that touch of stronger 
colour which was needed to relieve the sombre 
monotony of the tints which she had chosen. 
The basket, as she had presented it, was that 
of a vestal virgin ; cold, passionless and chaste : 
a warmer glow now made it absolutely perfect. 
The maiden noticed this, and a slight flush 
suffused her face. 
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The schoolmaster soon made up his mind 
which bouquet was the better of the two. He 
was not insensible to the delicate beauty of 
Sabina's bouquet, for he had spent his early 
years in the south of Europe, where beauty 
reigns supreme. Moreover, he was a Milesian 
Kelt. Now the Irishman may worship Juno, 
and admire Minerva, yet he is ever the slave 
of Venus. But Mr, O'Hara was a botanist ; 
and this bouquet was no ordinary one. " He 
must have ransacked the whole region to 
obtain, these flowers. This rhododendron is 
from the top of the Palu ' ; this epilobe from 
the Valley of the Fenestra ; these ruby berries 
of the red-fruited elder from the Boreon, and 
that white saxifrage is the Lantoscana; it grows 
some ten miles lower down the valley." The 
young man nodded assent. " You must have 
picked this luzea close to the Two Brothers 
rocks near the foot of the Conchetas." (It is 
a very curious composite with a cone-like in- 
florescence.) "This smilacina, with its two 
trim leaves, and most of your flowers, are from 
the Baus or the Conchetas, behind which moun- 
tains the sun sets in the summer." 

' Meant Palu. Said to be derived from "palus," for 
the top is swampy. 
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"Yes," s^d the youth, " I spend much time 
on those two mountains." 

"The view from the Haunted Rocks upon 
that summit," the Englishman continued, " is 
lovely beyond words, divinely beautiful." 

He said this as a man who dreams. Perhaps 
the flowers had cast their spell upon him, and 
transported his spirit to those heavenly heights 
where they so lately bloomed. 

Mrs. O'Hara ^reed with her husband, as all 
good wives ought to do. So she gave the prize 
to the owner of the Alpine bouquet. Her 
daughter looked at the pale face of the poor 
work-girl, and wished that she had won the 
money. 

The young stranger thanked the lady. She 
held out her hand, which he took and kissed 
respectfully. Then turning to Sabina, he placed 
the money quietly in her basket, saying : "You 
deserve the prize and ought to have it." While 
she knew not in her confusion what answer to 
make, he slipped through the crowd and dis- 
appeared among the booths. 

"A fine young fellow ! " said one old crony 
to another. 

"Ay, that he is, and generous : I wonder 
what village he is from. The Valdeblore 
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people do not seem to know him, and he is 
certainly not from lower down this valley. 
Nor does he live at Venanson, for we see 
those vill^ers constantly : they all come here 
to buy what they require. 1 think that he 
must be from Piedmont. If he has crossed 
those snowy wastes, he must have started 
before the break of day." 

A group of officers' were standing by the 
linden tree. "A muscular young fellow that ! " 
said one of them. 

" He is indeed ; he will make a fine soldier," 
SMd the Colonel, who looked upon all mortal 
men as food for powder. " Free and easy with 
that ten francs he won ; I suppose he is soft 
upon the girl." 

" Likely enough," said another : " she would 
be good-looking, if she were not so fragile. A 
face like a Madonna, and a voice like an angel ; 
at least so they say. I am told that she sings in 
the chapel, and I am going there next Sunday 
to hear her : will you come. Captain ? " 

The Captain, like this young Lieutenant who 
had just spoken, was " parcus Deorum cultor, 
et infrequens"; nevertheless he agreed to go. 

' Opcen. Belonging to the Alpine regiment quartered 
in the village. 

5 
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" Who is she, by the way, Lieutenant ? You 
seem to know all about these village beauties." 

" I know nothing about that girl," said the 
younger man, "excepting that she is said to 
be as quiet and modest as she looks. She is 
the daughter of that tipsy fellow who plays 
the violin so well." 

"What, old Cosmo, who goes out with the 
Colonel to carry his fishing-rod, and show him 
where to find the trout? " 

"Yes, that's the man." 

Cosmo was the fisherman of the village ; he 
spent most of his days in the wild solitudes of 
the Boreon, the Fenestra, or the Saleze ; he was 
familiar with every rocky pool, and the murmur 
of the torrent was ever in his ears. But Cosmo 
was also a musician ; and this gift was a snare 
to him. For he played not only every Sunday 
evening in his own village for the young people 
to dance ; but he was in request at every fete 
and merrymaking as far down the valley as 
Lantosca. He knew the exact date of each 
village festival, and when the time came round, 
he would lay aside his fishing tackle, and make 
for the distant village with his fiddle under his 
arm. His festive strains were often heard in 
the fertile Valdeblore ; and he would sometimes 
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wander as far as St, Sauveur in the valley of 
the Tinee. That is five hours' walk from St. 
Martin Vesubia. At all these fetes he was 
liberally supplied with wine. What wonder 
then that he became dissipated ? for there were 
periods in the summer when his life was one 
long carouse. 

Seated on a bank that looked across the 
valley, a couple of the village youths were 
discussing the wild-flower contest, 

"I did not think much of his bouquet," said 
Batistin ; " but Sabina's basket was lovely : she 
ought to have had the prize." 

"Well, she got it after all," answered his 
friend : " for that young stranger was so polite 
that he gave it up to her," 

"Polite! I should think so! A great deal 
more than was necessary. It will be the better 
for him if he does not meddle too much in our 
village, whoever he may be, I am certain that 
Sabina did not want his money." 

"I believe that you admire that pale-faced 
girl, Batistin." 

"There is no shame in it if I do," said 
he. 

An old man who overheard this conversation, 
shook his head, and muttered to himself: "If 
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our Batistiii meets that gallant young stranger, 
there will be trouble '." 

The mountain race was fixed for the after- 
noon. A flag was planted on a rocky buttress 
of the Conchetas, right opposite the village. 
The racers started downhill from the Place, 
crossed the bridge or plunged through the 
torrent, and had then to climb for the banner, 
which waved more than a thousand feet above 
their heads. This race demanded immense 
strength and activity, and the winner might 
well be regarded as the champion of the village. 

The young men stood in line, most of them 
bareheaded and stripped to the waist : but 
Batistin wore his shirt and cap. An angry 
light was in his eyes, and before the signal was 
given to start, he turned round, and with a 
searching glance among the crowd, he exclaimed 
in mocking tones : " No more competitors ? 
All strangers are welcome ! But this is a 
difl^erent business from gathering wild-flowers!" 

Seeing their fiery young friend in such a 

■ Trouble. A young man courting a girl in a neighbour- 
ing village is likely to be challenged. Bloodshed sometimes 
results. Two villages may even be embroiled, so that 
troops must be sent to quel! the disturbance. This has 
happened quite lately in Switzerland, and also in the 
north-east of France, 
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frame of mind, the other racers took care to 
give him elbow-room. 

As the men crossed the stream, they were 
lost to sight for a moment among the alder 
trees. When they appeared again, Batistin was 
drawing away from the others. But who is that 
climbing just in front of him with the steady, 
powerful gliding motion and the sure step that 
mark the experienced cragsman ? As the slope 
grows steeper, Batistin leaves the rest behind as 
a racehorse would pass by a common hack. But 
there was still one man whom he did not pass 
or even overtake. 

The crowd in the Place were cheering and 
waving handkerchiefs. 

" Bravo, Batistin ! He has the race all to 
himself: no one has ever beaten him ; see how 
he leaves them all behind ! " 

Sabina heard these words with much surprise. 
What could the people round her mean ? 
Batistin was climbing as if his life depended on 
the effort : but he was second in the race, not 
first. She was puzzled, but she held her 
tongue. 

Close by her stood Pallena, the poor half- 
witted woman. The unhappy creature, though 
denied the power of speech, was very quick of 
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sight and hearing, and she had sense enough 
to be grateful to those who did not kick and 
cufF her. She worshipped the English family, 
because they sometimes gave her a lump of 
stale bread or a few sous, and she loved Sabina, 
for the girl was kind to her. Touching the 
work-girl's arm, she p>ointed across the valley 
and uttered a chuckling sound. As the un- 
known racer gained upon the village champion, 
this chuckling sound became louder and louder. 

By daring short cuts which no ordinary man 
could venture on, Batistin had forged so far 
ahead that he might now have taken things 
easily, or even stopped and rested, had he 
wished to do so. But this was not in keeping 
with his character. He reached the almost 
vertical clifF on the top of which the flag was 
placed. A wide detour was necessary to avoid 
this precipice ; but the daring youth will scale 
the wall of rock. A murmur of surprise ran 
through the excited spectators. 

"Batistin, my boy, you will throw away your 
life to reach that flag ! " 

It was his mother who said this in a wailing 
voice, and turned her face away. The shouting 
ceased ; no sound was heard upon the Place : 
the villagers held their breath, as the brave boy 
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crawled up the precipice. The small joints and 
projections to which he clung could not be seen 
across the valley, and he seemed to adhere in 
some mysterious way to the smooth surface of 
the cliff. But Sabina was not watching him, 
nor was the poor cretin at her side. Their 
eyes were fixed upon another figuie climbing 
in the selfsame reckless way a few yards above 
his head, and now catching hold of the platform 
and pulling himself up on to it. He touched 
the flagstaff, as if to claim the prize, then turned 
towards the Colmiane, and disappeared among 
the hazel bushes. But as he turned, he waved 
his hand in the direction of the village. Sabina 
did not miss the gesture : " Quid non sentit 
amor ! " 

In a few seconds Batistin placed his hand on 
the summit of the rock, and drew himself up 
on to the level spot. He instantly grasped the 
flag, and waved it in triumph; and as he did so, 
the applause from the distant village was wafted 
upwards to h'S ears. He looked down from 
the dizzy pinnacle, and saw scattered far below 
him the racers who had started with him from 
the village. No one had attempted to scale 
the rock. They were all following a goat- 
path which came winding up the mountMn- 
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side, and some of them were not yet halfway 
up the slope. Impatient of delay, he shouldered 
the flag and struck into the track by which the 
others were ascending. One or two passed him 
and kept on their course, for they were ashamed 
to return without reaching the goal, but most of 
the men turned when he met them and escorted 
the victor back to the village. 

Some hours later, a little child who was play- 
ing by the side of the stream that flows through 
the main street of the village, ran up to Batistin 
and said : " Why did they give you the 
prize ? " 

" Why did I get the prize ? Because I won it, 
you saucy little minx ! " and he lifted the child 
from the ground and kissed her. 

" Oh what a story you're telling ! " she 
exclaimed as she tripped away out of his reach. 
" I saw the other man in front of you." 

The young man thought that the child was 
jesting with him, but it was clear that she 
regarded him as a successful impostor. 

There was dancing, of course, that evening 
in the tent, but Sabina took no part in it. She 
stayed at home, saying that she felt unwell. 
She was indeed upset, for the excitements of the 
day had beea too much for her. Why did that 
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handsome stranger not take the flag when he 
was the first to reach it ? Why did the people 
make no mention of him, and give the prize to 
Batistin ? Was he coming to dance this even- 
ing ? And if so, what girl would be his 
partner ? But no ! He had waved a farewell 
to her, and turned his back upon the village. 
She had seen him making for the Colmiane, so 
he must live somewhere in the Valdeblore, or 
perhaps even at St. Sauveur, a place which she 
had never visited. 

When Batistin found that the work-girl had 
remained at home, he said that he did not feel 
inclined to dance. He wandered about all the 
evening, as if looking for some one, and there 
was an ominous cloud upon his brow. When- 
ever he fell in with a peasant from the Valde- 
blore, he would enter into conversation with 
him, and ask him a number of questions. The 
answers did not seem to satisfy his mind. 

*' I cannot make it out," he muttered to 
himself, " Is the cowardly fellow keeping out 
of the way, or has he gone back to his own 
village ? I can't think where he comes from 
with his most accursed wild-flowers. Perhaps 
he will turn up again to-morrow." 

The next day passed, and the day after that : 
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then the fair ended, but the mysterious stranger 
was not seen again. 

The decorations were removed, the great tent 
was taken down, and the men who kept the 
booths packed up their wares, loaded them on 
the mules once more, and carried them away 
down the valley. The village returned to its 
usual calm. But the calm was not to last, for 
events were soon to happen which will long be 
remembered by all the dwellers in the beautiful 
valley of the Vesubia. 

The weather had been fine and dry ; it now 
changed rapidly. Clouds gathered on the Sirol ; 
a sure sign of rain. A heavy thunderstorm 
broke upon the district, and for twenty-four 
hours the torrent rose. And still the rain con- 
tinued. The river spread over the low-lying 
meadows, and covered them with a deep layer 
of sand and stones. Fruit and vegetable gardens 
which had been made near the margin of the 
stream, were washed away, and the labour of 
long years destroyed. 

" Sternuntur segetes, et deplorata colonis 
Vota jacent, tongique peril labor irritiis anni." 

A part of the sawmill was broken down, and 
the whole building threatened to collapse. The 
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owner had worked hard, while it was of any 
use, attempting to prop up the building and 
avert disaster, but now he looked on hopelessly. 
The wooden bridge which crossed the Fenestra 
torrent was being strengthened by ropes, for the 
logs which lay waiting for the freshet were 
floating down in thousands, and each, as it 
passed, dashed against the structure with the 
force of a battering-ram. The narrow, high- 
backed stone bridge over the Boreon was also 
in danger, because the arch was almost filled 
with water, and the foundations were damaged 
by the boulders which came thundering down 
the stream. Here and there a full-grown tree 
was borne along upon the coffee-coloured water, 
its branches tossing as it were in mute despair. 

The bells of the village church tolled forth 
their loud appeal to heaven, and in the lull 
of the storm you could hear above the roar 
of the waters the answering peal from the 
belfry of Venanson. Candles were burning 
before every shrine, and at each altar supplicants 
were kneeling. A crowd was gathered at the 
Boreon bridge ; for near this spot the torrent 
had changed its course, and was eating away 
great slices of the cultivated land. A short 
time sufficed to undermine the bank, then a 
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fresh portion slid into the torrent and disap- 
peared, carrying with it the fruit trees and the 
crops. The unlucky owner was pulling up his 
vegetables as fast as he was able, being deter- 
mined to save what could be saved from the 
rapacious waters. So intent was he upon this 
occupation that he did not stand back until the 
ground was sinking beneath his feet. His 
friends at length dragged him away from de- 
struction. 

To increase the general consternation, a child 
had strayed ' from the village while his parents 
were at work, and they could find no trace of 
him. Those of the neighbours who were not 
too busy with their own misfortunes had searched 
far and wide. Detachments of soldiers had 
been sent out in different directions, and the 
good-hearted fellows had explored the whole 
district regardless of the dre;iching rain. The 
boy's mother had walked up and down the 
valley till her strength was exhausted, and she 
was now weeping prostrate before the statue of 

■ A child tad strayed, A few years ago a child wandered 
away from the village, and remained forty-eight hours on 
the Mount Piagu. It was feared that a lynx might kill 
him i but he was found and brought home safely by one 
of the soldiers who were sent out to search the neigh- 
bourhood. 
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the Virgin. The father alone continued the 
search, and wandered aimlessly to and fro, 
goaded rather by the restlessness of sorrow 
than by any hope of finding the infant. Every- 
body was of the opinion that the boy had fallen 
into the torrent. If this were the case, the body 
would never be found, for the Vesubia would 
carry it in a few hours to the Var, and that 
swollen river would wash it far out into the 
Mediterranean sea. 

Many of the villagers owned riparian land in 
one or other of the three valleys which converge 
at St. Martin. These people were so anxious 
to know what damage the raging torrent might 
be doing to their property, that they braved the 
crashing thunder and the rain and sallied forth 
from the distracted village. A party of a dozen 
or more had thus been down the valley almost 
as far as where the path turns up to the hot 
springs of Berthemont. Cosmo and his 
daughter were among the number, and Batistin, 
though the land belonging to his family was in 
the Boreon, had found some pretext for joining 
the party. Pallena trudged behind them, bear- 
ing on her head and shoulders a burden of 
faggots that might have made a load for a 
mule. Though dwarfish and misshapen, the 
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poor woman was broad built and enormously 
strong. Only a strong constitution could 
endure the hardships which she suffered. 

Sabina walked among the women, who formed 
a group by themselves. The rest were talking 
eagerly, but she was silent and pensive. Her 
reprobate old father had been very festive of 
late, in fact he was becoming more and more 
disreputable, and since her mother's death, her 
home was less and less a home. She thought 
of the approaching season when the strangers 
would leave the village ; and for six long 
dreary months there would be no needlework 
to do and no one to lend her books. She had 
good reason to feel sad. 

Suddenly an extraordinary sound proceeded 
from Pallena, who was bringing up the rear— 
a choking, gurgling noise, for the heavy weight 
on her shoulders made her voice even more 
inarticulate than usual. The whole party 
looked round to see what was the matter with 
the woman. With one hand she steadied the 
faggots, and with the other she was pointing 
across the river. All eyes looked instantly in 
that direction. On the path which skirted the 
hill beyond the opposite bank the lost baby was 
toddling towards the village ted by a small 
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bandy-legged dog,' with a long nose and a big 
bushy tail. The dog looked hungry and 
dejected. He was keeping about a yard in 
front of the baby, so as to entice him on. This 
little quadruped belonged to the child's father. 
They had taken him up and down the valley, 
and exhorted him to find the track of the infant. 
As the dog had a wonderful nose, and the child 
went barefoot, this plan would have succeeded, 
but that there were no traces to be found where 
they led the animal. It never occurred to them 
to cross the Boreon bridge. When the dog 
failed to find the baby, the angry father called 
him a good-for-nothing little cur, and took no 
further notice of him. 

As soon as the mongrel was left to himself, 
he began sniffing about the village as was his 
wont. Since he had no hope of getting any 
food from the disappointed parents, and could 
not succeed in stealing anything anywhere, he 
trotted round the outskirts of the village, 
regaling himself with garbage that was thrown 
out from the back windows of the houses. 

' Small ianily-legged dog. This animal belonged to 
the writer. He was called " Barney." His original owner 
had given him this name, she said, because he was born in 
a barn. But it is probable that he was, like his master, 
"of Irish extraction." 
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While thus occupied, he came upon the "spoor" 
of the barefoot baby, and followed it with ease. 
His legs were so short and crooked that his long 
nose was very little raised above the ground, 
thus he had an advantage over other dogs in 
following a trail. So he went snifEng across 
the Boreon bridge, and down past the grange 
called the " Loutra," and at length found the 
child under a chestnut tree, and showed him 
the way home. 

" Good little dog ! Well done ! " they 
shouted across the river. He looked round 
and wagged his bushy tail in recognition of the 
compliment. But being a conscientious little 
cur, he trotted steadily on, keeping two or three 
feet in front of the baby. Then, quite unex- 
pectedly, he gave vent to a lamentable howl, 
put down his tail, and sank to the ground as if 
shot. 

The peasants on the other bank stood open- 
mouthed ; the group of men halted and coalesced 
with the women ; for in a sudden emergency, a 
man likes to know what a woman has to say. 
A. woman's mind works quicker than a man's. 
Before they had time to discuss the question, 
Pallena flung her burden to the ground, and 
began to behave as if she were possessed by a 
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devil. The peasants looked in blank astonish- 
ment at the poor idiot, then at the dc^, which 
grovelled howling on the path. As soon as 
Pallena had got over her first paroxysms, her 
gestures solved the mystery. A lynx' was 
walking slowly down the path which skirted 
the hill on the western side of the torrent. If 
he had not already seen the baby he must soon 
come in sight of him, and the unlucky child 
was doomed. It was not many days since a 
lynx had been killed close by the village ; this 
might well be the mate of the one that was shot. 
If so, he would exact a terrible vengeance for the 
death of his companion. 

What could they do ? To cross the foaming 
torrent was impossible. The swiftest runner 
could not reach the Boreon bridge and rush 
down the opposite bank in less than half an 
hour. Within five minutes the fete of the baby 
would be sealed. The little dog kept up a 
miserable howling ; the baby stood still and 
gazed vacantly at him. The peasants stared 
across the water in dismay. A boar-hound 

' Lynx, Two of these animals have been killed of late 
years in the outskirts of the village. They are more 
bloodthirsty than wolves, for they will destroy many more 
sheep than they can eat. A few years ago they were much 
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belonging to one of the men was growling 
angrily with his eyes fixed upon the lynx. 
Pallena came up to him, stroked his shaggy 
sides, and pointing up the valley, made a sign 
to the dog to go towards the bridge. The 
lower animals and weak-minded persons under- 
stand each other perfectly. In the twinkling 
of an eye the powerful beast was coursing up 
the valley with long wolf-like strides, uttering 
at short intervals an angry growl. The men 
shook their heads, but smiled at the kind inten- 
tion of the poor idiot. Before the boar-hound 
could reach the spot or even cross the bridge 
which lay halfway to it, the tragedy would be 
complete. The case seemed desperate. The 
Vesubia, formed by the Boreon and Fenestra, 
which meet at St. Martin, is ten or twelve yards 
in breadth at the spot where these events were 
happening ; for the valley, widening somewhat, 
allows the water to spread. And the path 
where the child stood was quite fifty yards 
distant from the torrent, so that a space of 
sixty yards and more intervened between the 
helpless infant and his would-be protectors. 
The lynx was aware that the men could not 
possibly cross to the other side, and that no 
ordinary missile could reach him at so great 
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a distance. He knew also that they had no 
firearms. When a price of three pounds is on 
the head of a wild animal he soon becomes 
acquainted with the appearance of a gun. 
The lynx, therefore, took no notice of the 
men. 

Sabina stood by the brink of the flood. Her 
hands were clenched and a strange light was in 
her eyes. She watched the huge logs plunging 
down, now singly, now in groups of a dozen or 
more. She heard the dull thud as they struck 
against the bottom, and the more resonant 
report as they clashed gainst each other. She 
heard the roaring of the torrent, the beating 
of the rain, and the pealing of the thunder, 
which reverberated through the recesses of the 
rocks. But her pure, brave soul rose high 
above all this din and turmoil ; and her strong 
will determined that the infant should not die. 

In the midst of the stream a rock projected. 
A log struck this rock at right angles, and 
remained suspended as it were, for the water 
pressed equally on either end. A crowd of 
other logs were stopped by this impediment, 
until the stream was choked by them. The 
maiden slipped her feet out of her shoes, and as 
the heaving bridge touched the bank where she 
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was standing, she darted swiftly across and 
reached the other side. ' 

Astounded at this daring deed, the men stood 
petrified. But one of them, quicker than the 
others (it was Batistin), stooped and tore off 
his boots with feverish rapidity. Then rising, 
he rushed down to the river. But before he 
could reach the bank, the key-stone of the 
wooden arch had slipped from its support, and 
the accumulated mass of logs was plunging 
wildly down the stream with a din that silenced 
the thunder in the sky. 

Sabina caressed the faithful dog, and raised 
the child in her arms, turning his face that he 
might not see the lynx. The small quadruped 
was silent for a moment, and then yelled louder 
than ever. Batistin stood with his feet in the 
water. If his suicide could have helped the 
girl, he would have plunged. The young man 
was desperate. It was bad enough to be 
slighted by the damsel, but to be thought a 
coward was more than he could endure. Was 

' Reached the other side. The writer has seen this feat 
performed below Roccabigliera . The floating logsseldom 
hold together longer than a minute or two. But on some 
of the more sluggish streams of North America the floating 
timber remains permanently fixed, and makes it impossible 
for boats to pass. 
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he to look on and see his sweetheart torn by 
that particularly savage and cruel animal ? If 
it came to that, he vowed that he would rush 
into the waters, and so avoid the horrid sight. 

The women sank upon their knees, and in 
shrill, piercing voices called upon the Virgin to 
save the heroic girl and the baby in her arms. 
Batistin stared with bloodshot eyes across the 
boiling torrent To swear would be most im- 
proper while prayers were going on. It did 
not occur to any of the men to pray, but bad 
language might spoil the effect of the women's 
prayers ; so they abstained from cursing. At 
last the young man's feelings overcame him, 
and he began to swear as only a Ligurian can ! 
The older men held out a fev/ seconds longer, 
then they too broke into the most shocking 
oaths. While the females implored the Virgin 
and all the saints of heaven to assist the girl, 
their husbands and brothers called upon Satan 
and all his angels to annihilate the lynx. 

Sabina stood trembling, but not flinching, 
with the baby in her arms. The wild animal 
turned aside to examine some object near the 
path. This gave the prayers and the cursers time 
to take breath. But as soon as the brute 
moved forward again a fresh chorus of suppli- 
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cations arose from the women, and a new volley 
of imprecations from the men. Pallena had 
been taught the outward attitude of prayer, 
which is indeed as much as most people attain 
to ; so she dropped down beside the other 
women, and put up her great red hands, utter- 
ing loud grunts, which may have been meant 
for prayers, but as they were directed towards 
the lynx, they were most probably of the nature 
of maledictions. 

The beast of prey was now within twenty 
yards of his victims. Poor Pallena had given 
up all semblance of prayer, and was making 
frenzied gestures at the animal, with clenched 
fists and gnashing teeth. For Sabina was her 
only friend. Suddenly her fury subsided, and 
with beaming face she looked towards the 
mountains opposite. The peasants were electri- 
fied Was help at hand ? They strained their 
eyes, but could see nothing through the driving 
rain and mist. As they looked, a stone about 
the size of a man's head bounded down the 
hillside, crashed through the branches of the 
chestnut trees, and struck the ground in front 
of the lynx, dashing the dirt into his eyes and 
mouth. It then plunged with a ricochet into 
the torrent. 
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The fierce brute was dazed for a moment by 
the shock. When he recovered himself, he 
looked uneasily in the direction whence the 
stone had come, glanced at the baby and licked 
his chops, then turned and walked away. After 
a few yards he looked again uneasily at the hill- 
side, and quickened his pace. When he had 
travelled a short distance he looked once more 
at the hillside, and increasing his speed to the 
utmost was lost to sight. 

The little black dog put his twl up and 
ceased howling. Sabina put the baby down, 
for she was tired. The men stopped cursing, 
and the piercing prayers of the women sub- 
sided. 

" The baby is saved," said the women ; " the 
Blessed Virgin has had mercy upon him." 

"Sabina is safe," thought Batistin ; " but she 
will never speak to me again, because I was too 
slow in taking off my boots." The men said, 
" That rascally animal will not come back 
^ain ; you can see by the way he runs that he 
is badly frightened." 

When the stone crashed through the branches, 
the girl turned her head and saw a figure on 
the mountain-side. He had struck into a 
stone-slide, and was dashing downwards with 
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a speed which might seem incredible to any 
one who had never tried this rather dangerous 
experiment. With flying strides he descended 
to the valley, while the mass of stones, set in 
motion by his weight, glided on slowly and 
irresistibly behind him. When he reached the 
foot of the slope he stood for a few moments 
and watched the retreating lynx ; then, after 
waving his hand in the direction of the path, 
he faced towards the Conchetas and the Colmlane, 
and was soon hidden by the chestnut trees. 

Batistin picked up the shoes which the girl 
had left upon the bank, and wrapped them 
carefully in his handkerchief. He would polish 
them and take them back to her ; that would 
be a good excuse for calling at the house. 

The whole party moved forward without 
delay, eager to carry the strange news to the 
village. No one stopped to give Pallena a lift 
up with her load, and she was unable to raise 
it on to her own back. When these peasants 
carry loads in this way with a strap across the 
forehead, they always place them on a wall or 
bank when they desire to rest. If the burden 
once comes to the ground, they can do nothing 
without help. Poor Fallena had prayed as loud 
as- any -of the women, and she had tried in 
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vain to point out that young man on the 
mountain opposite. Yet this was her reward ! 
She dared not return to the village without the 
firewood ; so she sat down and wept, while the 
half-frozen rain beat pitilessly on her ragged 
back. It never entered into the mind of the 
unhappy creature to refuse the cruel burdens 
which she had to carry, nor even to wish them 
lighter by a few pounds weight. She was con- 
tent to toil like a horse or a mule, and to 
munch the mouldy crusts which were thrown 
to her when her work was done. No one 
interceded for her, least of all the priest. 

When the great boar-hound came to the 
Fenestra bridge, the people who were gathered 
there fled right and left. And as he rushed 
along the path leading to the narrow stone 
bridge that spans the Boreon, the crowd col- 
lected at that spot was thrown into consterna- 
tion. It takes but little to cause a panic when 
men's minds are strung up to a high pitch of 
excitement. " The big dog must be mad ! See 
how his tongue hangs out, and listen to the 
deep, angry baying. He stops to notice no 
one, not even the butcher who often gives him 
scraps of meat. Stand out of the way, lest he 
should kill somebody ! " The bridge was 
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cleared in an instant, and before the people had 
recovered from their surprise and terror the 
boar-hound was galloping down the western 
bank with the slope of the ground in his 
favour. 

When he met the little solitary group he 
first licked the baby's face and made him cry, 
then he trod on his little black friend by mis- 
take and rolled him over, next he shook himself 
and threw a quantity of water over the girl, Jor 
he had rushed through an irrigation canal. 
After these friendly greetings he remembered 
that he had come on purpose to kill that out- 
rageous wild animal who had dared to attack 
the baby. So he looked round on all sides for 
the lynx. Seeing no signs of him, he gave out 
a growl of vexation. Then he looked up at 
Sabina with an expression which clearly meant, 
" If you want me to kill that wild beast, you 
must point out where he is ! " 

The girl understood him perfectly, and so 
did the little mongrel. He knew quite well 
that his big clumsy friend had no nose, and 
could not follow a trail ; and he was very 
uneasy lest he himself should be compelled to 
trace out the lynx. He had a particular objec- 
tion to do this, because he had seen quite 
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enough of that abominable monster. Being in 
a great perplexity, he sat down and began to 
scratch his left ear with his right hind-foot. 
He was immensely relieved when he heard the 
girl say to the boar-hound, "No, you need not 
go after that lynx ; stop here and carry the 
baby home." With this she lifted the child on 
to his back and held him that he might not fall 
off. It is certain that no one in the village, not 
even his own master, could have kept the boar- 
hound back from searching for his enemy. 
But there was some strange magic in Sabina's 
silvery voice that quelled the angry animal. 
He walked quietly along the path, only uttering 
now and then a short, gruff snort when he 
thought of that despicable beast who had gone 
away without fighting. As for bandy-legs, his 
anxieties were now over, and he trotted along 
festively with his bushy tail waving proudly 
over his back. He was thinking of all the 
delicacies which they would give him for find- 
ing the baby. He had, in fact, a very fine time 
of it ever afterwards ; for when he stole a 
sausage or a small roll of bread, and his master 
took a stick to beat him, the boy's mother 
would interfere, and remind her husband that 
he had saved the infant on that stormy day. 
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Thus he escaped all the thrashings which he 
deserved, and pilfered with impunity. 

Next Sunday, while these stirring events were 
fresh in the minds of his parishioners, the priest 
improved the occasion. He explained that the 
storm had been caused by the wickedness of 
the people. So-and-so had died and left none 
of his land to the Church. Another man re- 
fused to pay for masses for the soul of his 
mother. He said that he was sure that she was 
in heaven, and did not require any masses, 
whereas he did require his hard-earned money 
to feed his children. Such profanity might well 
provoke a terrible thunderstorm. Peter's pence 
had fallen off. The im^e of the Blessed Virgin 
required a new garment. While the old one 
was being washed she had nothing to wear ; 
that was a scandal. Finally, the Church (that 
is, the Cure) was not properly supported. This 
last statement made some of the congregation 
smile, for they were aware that he had provided 
for several " nephews " and " nieces," and that 
he constantly invested fresh sums of money in 
stocks and shares. 

The more simple-minded and ignorant of the 
women believed these statements ; the others 
pretended to, because the priest had many ways 
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of making it unpleasant for people who doubted 
any of his assertions. There was one person, 
however, whom he could neither cajole nor yet 
coerce. Cosmo's high-spirited daughter would 
not accommodate the Cure by saying that she 
saw the Virgin throw the stone down from the 
mountain-side. The other women thought that 
they had seen the Virgin, but they were not 
absolutely certain. Sabina was now the heroine 
of the village, and her word would have estab- 
lished the fact beyond a doubt. St. Martin 
would become a pilgrimage resort, like Lourdes, 
and the Cure would make his fortune. He had 
always disliked the girl ; he now began to hate 
her. She seldom came to confession ; and when 
she did go she refused to act as a spy upon the 
English family, and report all their sayings and 
doings to the priest. When he reprimanded 
her for not coming to confess her sins, she had 
the audacity to reply that her conscience was 
clear and she had no sins to confess. Now, the 
priest did not believe in the innocence of any 
woman or the honesty of any man. 

Seated in front of the cafe, the old fisherman, 
after two or three glasses of sour wine, gave his 
friends and neighbours such a marvellous account 
of his daughter's exploit that some of the 
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hearers suspected her of sorcery. This sus- 
picion was carefully fostered by the priest, A 
few evenings later, the old sinner allowed his 
parental pride (and the sour wine) to get the 
better of him to such an extent that he rein- 
forced the lynx with a pack of wolves which 
fled when his daughter fixed her eyes on them. 
This, however, was too much for the credulity 
of the villagers, who had a good deal of ex- 
perience with wolves. 

"Batistin," said his friend, "how ever did 
Sabina reach the other side of the torrent,^" 

" She ran across the Ic^s that caught for a 
moment on a rock." 

"A risky thing to do. You must be bare- 
foot, for if you miss your footing on the 
slippery logs you are lost, I have seen these 
rafts formed more than once, connecting the 
two banks' of the river, but they rarely last long 
enough to allow any one to reach the other 
side. What course the girl has ! " 

"Yes," said Batistin ; "she looked just like 
a saint as she stood facing the wild animal. 
But," he added critically, " she is handsomer than 
some of those saints, if one may judge by the 
pictures." 

He was thinking of a daub in the chapel, 
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which represented a snub-nosed female, leer- 
ing upon some dilapidated - looking wor- 
shippers.' The other young man thought it 
might be a heresy to liken a peasant girl to a 
saint, but he did not wish to contradict his 
friend. 

*'I believe," continued Batistin, "that if that 
most accursed animal had advanced another step 
the lightning would have struck him." 

" That's likely enough," replied the youth ; 
" but it would have been easier for the Virgin 
to throw another stone. Lightning is a trouble- 
some thing to manage." 

"She might have missed him a second time," 
said Batistin. "Women are such bad shots with 
stones." 

" True," answered his friend, " they are very 
clumsy, yet the shot was not a bad one if you 
come to consider the distance and the weight 
of the stone ; besides, the branches may have 
turned it aside : it's a bother when trees are in 
the way. Perhaps the stone came down of 
itself," he added, waxing sceptical. " In that 
particular spot stones fall frequently after rain. 
The ground is covered with them, and some of 
the chestnut trees are shattered as if they had 

' My humble apologies to the artist of this picture ! 
7 
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been bombarded by cannon. We have some 
land near there, and when I go to irrigate it I 
always walk faster as I pass that spot, for it is 
not safe. 

Batistin suggested that possibly the stone was 
going to fall in any case, and the Virgin hurried 
it up. This compromise commended itself to 
both of the young men. 

The English family had spent many summers 
in the Alpine village, but this one was to be 
their last, for they were returning to the north 
of Europe. Sabina owed them much, and their 
approaching departure made her sad. Aileen 
O'Hara had taken special interest in the work- 
girl, and had lent her many books. Among 
others a French translation of the beautiful 
" Tales of Ancient Greece," by Cox, a work 
now out of print. Sabina had been allowed to 
keep this book during the whole of one winter, 
and she showed such an affection for it that 
the EngHsh girl had made her a present of it. 
During the tedious winter evenings which the 
girls of her own ^e spent in gossip, and which 
her father passed at the cafe, she sat alone at 
home poring over the lovely legends of Hellas, 
until the ancient gods and heroes became quite 
familiar to her mind. There are some who 
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think that to appreciate the difference between 
the bright, glad religion of the Greeks and the 
sordid superstitions of modern Europe requires 
no higher qualities tlian common sense and 
common honesty. Both these the girl pos- 
sessed ; and as her interest in the past increased, 
so also did her disgust with her actual sur- 
roundings. 

With the kind assistance of her young 
English patroness, and not without infinite toil 
in the dull winter days, she had mastered the 
German language. She had obtained a second- 
hand and much mutilated copy of Schiller's 
poems, and a worn-out school-book in which 
were a few extracts from the best known 
writings of Goethe. 

Aileen asked her one day what poem of 
Schiller she preferred. Without a moment's 
hesitation she cited the " Gods of Greece," and 
repeated it by heart. 

" Ye in the age gone by. 
Who ruled the world, a world how lovely then ! 
And guided still the steps of happy men 
In the light leading strings of careless joy ! 
Ah, flourished then your service of delight ! 
How different, oh how different the day 
When thy sweet fanes with many a wreath were bright, 
O Venus-Amathusia ! 
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" Then through a veil of dreams 
Woven by song. Truth's youthful beauty glowed ; 
And life's redundant and rejoicing streams 
Gave to the soulless, soul ; where'er they flowed 
Man gifted Nature with divinity. 
To lift and link her to the breast of Love ; 
All things revealed to the initiate eye 
The track of gods above ! 
Art thou, fair world, no more ? — " 



She paused and sighed. 

" Do you think that the gods of Greece are 
really dead ? " the girl inquired, 

Aileen was puzzled by this unexpected 
question ; but she replied after some delibera- 
tion — 

"Most of those Greek divinities represented 
ideals ; I think that true ideals can never 
perish." 

" There is a legend," Sabina said, " that when 
Christianity was brought into this region, the 
ancient gods abandoned the Vesubia valley, and 
retired to the Haunted Rocks at the summit 
of the Baus. ' We have deserved our banish- 
ment,' they said, ' but the day will come when 
we shall rule again. Hellas will vanquish 
Palestine ! ' " 

We have said that Sabina had common-sense 
and honesty ; these qualities are certain to 
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clash with clericalism, whether it be in an 
Alpine vill^e or an English town. She had 
common-sense, but the poor girl had never . 
cultivated that worldly wisdom and prudence 
which are needed to conciliate a powerful and 
unscrupulous enemy. The priest was relating 
one day how the " Magnetic Stone," as it is 
called, once went by the name of " Bendejun." ' 
This word is a corruption of " Bona Dea Juno." 
A small round temple of the goddess stood in 
pagan times on the brow of the Palu, com- 
manding the valley and presiding over the 
village. When all the other heathen temples 
of the district were pulled down, this one atone 
was permitted to rem^n. But the displeasure 
of Heaven destroyed what man had impiously 
spared. A thunderbolt fell upon the shrine 
of Bendejun ; and to this day whenever a storm 
breaks over the Palu, the lightning seeks out 
the stony place on which it used to stand, as 
if determined to obliterate the last traces of 
the building. Hence the name " Magnetic 
Stone," for this spot draws down the fire of 
Heaven as it were with a magnet. 

Sabina listened to all this; then asked the 

' The Magnetic Rock overhangs St. Martin, as described ; 
but Bendejun is in the Contes valley. 
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priest, " If the lightning proves the anger of 
Heaven, how is it that the spire of Venanson 
church has been so often struck ? " Weary 
of repairing this steeple, the villagers have at 
length pulled it down, leaving nothing but the 
short, stumpy base. The priest could not deny 
the fact, nor could he find an answer to the 
argument. If Heaven was angry with the 
p^an temple, then why not with the Christian 
church? He scowled upon the girl and turned 
his back. "She shall submit, or starve this 
winter," he muttered to himself. "If she were 
not encouraged by those accursed Protestants, 
she would not dare to be so insolent," 

Above the village there is a terrace with 
stone benches, and a fountain. This fountain 
is intermittent, not to say capricious, in the 
way it works. Sometimes it will rest for many 
days, then suddenly burst into activity like a 
geyser, and convert the terrace into an un- 
pleasant swamp. For the water seldom falls 
back into the basin whence it rose, but squirts 
to one side or the other. Nevertheless the 
"''lagers were proud of their fountain. They 
d never seen a better one, and for this reason 
;y were blind to its defects. Here was 
bina's favourite seat. When her long hours 
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of work were over, she would come hither for 
a breath of air. A book was always in her 
hand ; for she read and studied with the per- 
sistence of a person to whom reading is the 
great delight of life. 

As she sat here one day, Pallena came 
shuiBing along. The shoes she wore were odd 
ones, picked up on a dust-heap ; and one of 
them was some three inches longer than the 
other. No wonder that her gait was far from 
graceful. She sat down beside the work-girl. 
No other woman in the village would have 
allowed the poor, ill-favoured, goitrous creature 
to approach so near. Pallena's honest, brown, 
doggy eyes gave indication that she had some- 
thing to communicate. She went through the 
pantomime of smelling a nosegay ; next she 
took Sabina's hand and placed in it some ima- 
ginary coins. She then pointed to the crag on 
which the banner had fluttered for the race, 
and to the spot where the stone had fallen on 
the mountain-side ; lastly her finger passed the 
Colmiane and rested upon the top of the Baus, 
where the Haunted Rocks reflected the last 
rays of the evening sun. The girl looked 
wistfully towards the distant peak, and strange 
thoughts floated through her mind. What 
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could the woman mean ? She gave her two 
sous, and wandered slowlv home, followed by 
hoarse sounds which were intended for hearty 
benedictions. If the poor idiot could only 
speak I But perhaps it was as well that she 
was dumb ; for she might talk too much ! 

As Sabina sat in her accustomed place pon- 
dering over the friendless solitude which must 
soon fall upon her, she traced, on a smooth 
spot of the stone, in small fine letters, the word 
"weary." She had written mechanically what 
was in her mind ; and she would have quite 
foi^otten the trivial occupation of an idle 
moment, but that she found next day written 
below the word this line : 

" Upon tlic moil ntain-c rest is rest ! " ' 

She recf^nised the well-known line of Goethe ; 
but what mountain-top was meant ? And 
whose hand had traced this mysterious message 
to her troubled Soul ? Not the English girl, 
who alone in the village was versed in the 
German language and literature. Who then? 
Had she some hidden friend ? She was in sad 
need of a friend. She thought of Batistin. 
He was a brave youth, and devoted to her ; 

> I apologise for tampering vvith Goethe. 
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but she dreaded his violent temper. She could 
not marry him. 

The English family had planned a farewell 
excursion ere they left St. Martin never to 
return. Aileen had obtained leave to invite 
her young protegee, and had ordered a mule 
for her to ride. 

" Will you come with us ? " she said. 

"Gladly!" the girl replied. "Where do 
you intend to spend the day ? " 

"We are going to the top of the Baus ; it 
is, you know, our favourite excursion. We 
feel that we cannot leave this place without one 
more look at that glorious view." 

At the word "Baus" the work-girl started, 
but Aileen did not notice it. 

The picnic-party set out from the village, 
crossed the stream, and commenced the ascent 
of the mountain. There were fifteen or twenty 
people, about half of them mounted. But the 
schoolmaster was delayed by some specimens 
which he had found ; so he called out to the 
rest of the party that he would join them at 
the Col, and they went on. He had dis- 
mounted, and was busy with some burnets 
(Zygena hilaris), trying in vain to kill them 
with cyanide, because he did not, like to see 
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them suffer. Now, nothing but arsensic will 
kill a burnet. The Spanish donkey which he 
was riding, an animal as big and strong as a 
horse, was tugging at the bridle, for she wanted 
to gallop after the others. This made it all 
the more difficult to deal with the burnets. 

Seeing his embarrassment, a young peasant, 
coming up, crfFered to hold the bridle. The 
Englishman at once recognised him as the 
winner of the wild-flower competition. 

" Bella sauma ! " (a fine beast that !) said the 
native, as they walked on tt^ether. 

"Yes," said the other, "she belongs to me, 
and I do not feed her on straw ; she eats 
fodder and carobs, and I have a bag of bran 
here tied to the saddle." 

" She does you credit, for she is the hand- 
somest and strongest animal in these parts. I 
notice that the flies do not settle on her legs." 

"No! I have rubbed them with vinegar." 

"An excellent plan ; it saves the beast much 
suffering." 

Thus they conversed. 

" You have a remarkable flower in your 
hand ; may I look at it ? " said the pedagogue. 

" You may have it ; I picked it near the 
snow, at the head of the Boreon." 
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It was the famous Saxifraga fiorulenta,' as 
yet unknown to botanists, figured in no book, 
and undescribed. The Englishman was as- 
tonished and delighted at the acquisition of 
such a treasure. His thanks were profuse, and 
his interest in the young peasant rose several 
degrees. 

" Have you that butterfly ? You need not 
dismount ; I'll take it for you if you lend me 
your net." 2 

It turned out to be an Apollo with blue 
spots instead of red on its transparent wings. 
A rarity never seen before or since. 

" What a delightful young man," thought 
the schoolmaster; "I am glad I chanced to 
meet him." Coming to a block of white 
granite, the youth explained how far it travelled 
down the valley ; spoke of the rounded and 
polished rocks (roches moutonnees) at the 
Boreon Cascade, and by the sanctuary of the 
Madonna di Fenestra, and told where copper 
had been worked and lead. He mentioned 

' Saxifraga fiorulenta. This magnificent plani was dis- 
covered by an English tourist near the head of the Fenestra 
valley, in 1820. 

' Apollo with blue spots. This beautiful freak of Nature 
was found by my son near the entrance of the Fenestra 
valley. Unfortunately it was not kept. 
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the frequent earthquake-shocks in the next 
opening of the valley ; and the vanished hamlet 
of Gordalon. 

"You see that mountain?" he said, "beyond 
the Palu to the south. The sun shines on it 
when the other peaks around are darkened by 
the clouds. We call it ' Friend of the Sun.' ' 
It was known in ancient times as the " throne 
of Phcebus Apollo." As he conversed he 
plucked a bunch of calamint for the donkey. 
She ate it as she walked, and the air was laden 
with the aromatic perfume. Then stepping 
aside as they passed a small mountain torrent 
bed, he found concealed near the foot of an 
epilobe some large Sphinx larvje, of a species 
which the schoolmaster knew only from books. 
He had often searched for it in vain. 

A viper lay cotled beside the path. " The 
first person who passes will kill that snake." 
With these words the young man took it up 
and moved it father off. They rested under a 
chestnut tree, in order that the naturalist might 
place in their proper boxes the numerous speci- 
mens which he had collected. " The best day 
I have had this year ! " he said to himself. As 

' Friend of tie Sun. A mountain in the south of Ireland 
is called by this name, uid for a similar reason. 
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the youth lay stretched beneath the tree, a 
myoxus,' with large bright eyes and bushy 
tml, ran briskly down the furrowed trunk, and 
took a walnut from his hand. Hermione,^ a 
great black and white butterfly, settled on his 
arm with closed and depressed wings. 

The astonishment of the naturalist was gradu- 
ally giving place to a feeling of uneasiness. 
But as he looked into the frank, open face of 
the young man, he was completely reassured ; 
for there was in those full, clear eyes no sign 
of sensuality and no trace of dishonesty. As 
they rose beyond the last strips of culti- 
vated land, and passed among the pine-dad 
rocks, the young man seemed to overflow 
with joy, and his older companion also felt 
that exhilaration which the free mountain air 
inspires. 

The uneasiness of the Englishman had dis- 
appeared, but his curiosity had increased, and 

' Myoxiii. Ic must be admitted that this is unlikely, if 
not impossible. Although the myoxus is a most familiar 
little creature when tamed, it is intractable when wild. 
The squirrel is less afraid of man. All naturalists have 
seen the pieturc of Darwin standing by some trees with 
squirrels climbing over him. 

' Hermione is more fearless than any other European 
butterfly ; it will often perch on any one who rests under 
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had in fact become quite irresistible. Who 
was this most attractive youth, whose garb was 
that of a peasant, but whose mind seemed culti- 
vated in a high degree ? At last he gave a 
broad hint that he would like to know the 
name of his companion. 

" Daphnis ego in sylvis " (I, Daphnis, haunt 
the woods), he answered with a smile, 

" What ? You are acquainted with Virgil ? " 

" I know many things that are worth know- 
ing ; past, present, and to come." 

" You can foretell the future ! " 

"It needs no great gift of prophecy," he 
answered, " to foresee the destruction of all 
that is estranged from Nature, The unwooding 
of the mountains here, the pollution of your 
sewage-laden streams, must bring a retribution ; 
the great city will be a curse ; and the false 
fabric of modern civilisation will end, as all 
falsehood must, in ruin. Those races, on the 
other hand, and (we may hope also) those 
individuals who cling close to Nature, will 
revive even when they seem to be destroyed." 

" Would you then have us return to a state 
of Nature? " the Englishman inquired. 

"Perhaps if we did," he replied, "we should 
have less disease and fewer vices. You know 
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Schiller's line : ' Wir Wilden sind doch bessere 
Menschen ! ' " 

With this he wished the pedagogue a pleasant 
day, and turned off near some caves which over- 
hung the path. It is probably from these caves 
that the mountain was often called " Balma," ' 
the native word for cave. And may not this 
root be connected with the Keltic " Baile " or 
" Bally," a home, and the Greek " pol-is ? " 
The village of " BoU-ena " crowns a hill in the 
next opening of the valley, and "Ball-ina" 
sleeps in the bosom of the lovely Valdeblore. 
The cave is the most ancient home of man. 
Then the pedagogue fell to speculating whether 
the short, broad-built, cretinous folk who 
abound in the Vesubia district are the enslaved 
and ill-treated descendants of some ancient 
troglodytes. And thus pondering, he overtook 
the party on the Colmiane, 

" I have been delayed," he pleaded, as he 
joined the others, " for I have found so many 

■ Balma. Hence " Baumeitcs " (that is, Balmcttes), a 
suburb of Nice on the Rue dc France, cast of the Magnan. 
There are extensive caves here. A house which I once 
inhabited drains into these caves, as do also several other 
large buildings. It remains to be seen how this sanitary 
arrangement will work in the long run. A resident in 
this district has absurdly spelled the name of his mansion 



" Les Beaumettes," as if from "beau." 
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wonderful specimens : or rather they were found 
for me. I met that youth who won the prize 
for wild-flowers at the fete. An extraordinary 
. person : he handles a viper as if it were a blind- 
worm, and he seems ^miliar with everything 
that creeps or flies. I believe that he is no 
ordinary peasant. When I attempted to find 
out who he is, he bafiled me with a Latin 
quotation. A remarkable youth : I should be 
proud of him if he had been one of my 
pupils." 

The English girl said to Sabina in a ban- 
tering tone : 

" Do you remember that handsome young 
man who was so polite to you on the first day 
of the fete ? " 

"It is easy," she made answer, "to remember 
friendly faces ; be assured that I shall never 
forget yours." 

There was a tone of sadness in her 
voice. 

Arrived at some limestone rocks 8,000 feet 
above sea-level, the party halted and sent back 
the mules, for most of the people preferred to 
return on foot. This spot was always called 
"The Haunted Rocks." Some sat and gazed 
upon the panorama : a sight not to be described, 
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nor yet forgotten. One lady was nuking a 
sketch of Corsica, which lay like some floating 
fairyland in front of them. Others were intent 
upon the Alpine flowers ; feather-grass (stipa) 
and edelweiss, which abounds here beyond any 
spot in Europe. The youngsters ran up the 
slope to play and tumble in a patch of snow. 
The schoolmaster was " stalking " an Aello, 
to see upon what herbs the insect laid her 
eggs. 

Thus the day passed ; and when the evening 
came, the picnic-makers began reluctantly to 
str^gle down the mountain-side. They went 
in twos and threes : the more boisterous ones 
glissading down the grassy slopes, and leaving 
the older and steadier persons behind. The 
Colmiane was a general rendezvous. Here 
several members of the party were missing. 
They had either gone on ahead or lingered to 
finish some sketch or to obtain some specimen. 
Among this number was Sabina. The moon 
was rising, and the path could not be mistaken, 
so there was no need to feel anxiety about the 
stragglers. The main body descended to the 
village, and found the missing members of the 
party awaiting them upon the Place. But 
the work-girl was not with them, nor had they 
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seen anything of her. She must have failed to 
find the path, and lost her way among the pine 
trees. 

Batistin volunteered to go up the mountain. 
He began to tighten his waist-band when he 
heard the bad news. Cosmo and the guide 
joined him. They took with them the great 
boar -hound and the little bandy-legged cur. 
He had to be carried, because he could not 
keep pace with the men upon so steep a path. 
Next morning there was no news. The whole 
village turned out to assist in the search. They 
scoured the park-like Colmiane, and the Eden 
glades of Valdeblore. The days passed by, and 
no traces of the girl were found. Had she 
wandered to some distant spot, and fallen 
down a precipice ? What had become of 
her? 

An old woman suggested that she had been 
bewitched by fairies, and had gone to live with 
them. The priest whispered in secret to the 
faithful ones that she was a dangerous sorceress, 
and that the village was well rid of her. 
" Beware of people who learn German," he said. 
" That country is the mother of all heresies and 
schisms." But no one dared to say anything 
about sorcery before Batistin. He would have 
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drawn his long clasp-knife from its sheath on 
much less provocation. 

The mountain obtained the name of " Baus 
della Frema," that is, " Rock of the Maiden," 
For the grass-cutters thought that they saw- 
sometimes in the summer twilight a female 
figure on the Haunted Rocks, And as the 
shepherds watched their flocks upon the 
Colmiane, they heard from time to time a 
clear silvery voice ringing from the summit of 
the Baus, They said it called to mind the 
music in the chapel when the sad-eyed work- 
girl chanted Gounod's Ave Maria, and the 
listeners lost themselves in ecstasy. 

Batistin had picked up near the Haunted 
Rocks a small battered school-book. More 
than one generation of boys had wreaked upon 
the defenceless volume their hatred of lessons 
in general and of the German language in 
particular. It was one of those worthless little 
waifs of the schoolroom which find their way at 
last to a box at the door of a second-hand shop 
with the label " twopence each." But the 
young peasant valued it above all price. He 
knew not in what language it was printed, but 
he preserved it as a talisman. For on the only 
clean spot of the cover was written in a small 
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neat hand the name "Sabina Cosmo." He 
showed this treasure to the English pedagogue, 
who noticed that a pencil line was drawn under 
the words : 

"Upon tKe mountain -crest is rest." 
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THE EMPRESS BERTHA' 

^ ROMANCE OF THE FESUB!^ V^LLElt 



THE Empress Bertha lay ill in her mansion 
upon the Palatine hill. Following her hus- 
band to the unhealthy island of Sardinia, she 
had become subject to feverish attacks which 
returned at intervals and sapped her strength. 
The regular medical men had applied the usual 
remedies, and the health of the royal patient 
was improved. But the disease was not eradi- 
cated, and she was now suffering from a relapse. 
Dissatisfied with the doctors who attended 
her, she determined to try what magic could 
effect. So she sent for a Chaldean ; just as in 
these days a person who has tried all the allo- 
pathic drugs will fly to strange nostrums, or 

' Ic is said thai the mineral springs of Berthcmont, 
formerly Bertamon, cake their name from a Roman 
Empress Bertha who visited them. I have followed this 
legend rather than the one which identifies Bertha with 
the mother of Charles the Great. 
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even take refuge in the medical heresy of 
" Similia similibus." 

The long - bearded Eastern appeared : a 
Magian learned (at least so he looked), and 
solemn as an owl. With humble obeisance he 
proceeded to enumerate the remedies of fever. 
Firstly, said he, within the seed of a pine tree, 
the stateliest of those trees which bear a cone, 
there lies concealed a small object so fashioned as 
to represent the human hand.' In most other 
pine-cones the seeds possess no covering ; but 
these, as if to guard the treasure they contain, 
are provided with a stony shell. This taHsman 
protects from harm and counteracts all evil 
influence. In diseases caused by witchcraft it 
is of great avail. Then there is an aromatic 
gum called Sandarach, the produce of a Mauri- 
tanian tree (Catiitris quadrivalvis), sold always 
for its weight in gold, a potent panacea which 
he prescribed to all his patients.^ 

But he had read in a medical work, written 
by a Marseilles Greek, about a talisman more 

' The palmate embryo of Plnus Pinea, the Stone Pine, 
is credited by the Italian peasants with magical efficacy. 
They call it the " little hand." 

' I first saw the Callitris in the grounds of the Torre di 
Cimella, Cimiez. Commendatore Hanbury tells me that 
in the gardens of La Mortola it produces the famous gum. 
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potent than any other that was known to man. 
The drawback was that no one knew where this 
could be procured. He had perused the most 
abstruse treatises, and consulted more than one 
oracle in vain to find out the locality mentioned 
by the learned Greek. 

The Empress asked what was the nature of 
this talisman. It is, he answered, a charm most 
suited to a charming lady. As he said this he 
bowed. A necklace fit for Venus Aphrodite. 
The beads were in the form of stars,' they were 
of stone, and they were found in the country of 
the Orellani. The natives say that they are 
shooting stars which fall in certain spots, and 
are collected by the priests. The Orellani set 
such store by these beads, that they will not 
part with them to strangers. Not even for a 
large sum of money can they be purchased. 

As the falling stars were not to be obtained, 
Colombo — for that was the Magian's name — said 
that he would present to the Empress a talisman 
which was a powerful antidote to all disease, 
and a bringer of good luck. He had received 
it from a sailor, the sole survivor of a ship- 
wreck. The man attributed his safety to the 

' These "shooting stars," as the peasants call them, are 
Still used as o 
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possession of this rare and precious thing, which 
came, the sailor said, from the neighbourhood 
of his native town, Antipolis (Antibes) in 
Liguria. This town lies on a promontory 
midway between Nicsa (Nice) and the Islands 
of Lero (Lerins). 

Here the Chaldean drew from the "pouch of 
his embroidered baldriclc a small boxwood case, 
which he opened, and displayed a round, fiat 
stone which perfectly resembled a coin or medal. 
It was about the size of an as, and was polished, 
showing a delicate spiral pattern. A silk, thread 
passed through a hole which was pierced near 
the edge. The Empress Bertha admired this 
strange and beautiful production of nature, and 
at once hung it round her neck. She then 
purchased from the Chaldean a dose of the 
choice gum Sandarach, and dismissed him with 
valuable gifts. 

Among the attendants who were present at 
this interview was a handsome youth, whose 
blue eyes, yellow hair, and gigantic stature 
proclaimed him a Kelt. He held in his hand 
a Keltic harp, on which he had been playing 
for the entertainment of his royal mistress. 
Asking leave to speak, he explained to her that 
he knew where the Orellani lived. They were 
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a fierce and warlike race, much dreaded by the 
neighbourii^ tribes. Their stronghold was, he 
had heard, on a mountain of the Maritime Alps 
near to the river Varus (Var). 

" If you wish me to do so," the young man 
continued, " I will go to that country, and try 
to obtain for you those magic beads which the 
learned Chaldean has described to you." 

The Empress hesitated. She pitied the 
captive Kelt — for a captive he was, detained 
as a host^e for the good conduct of his clan ; 
and she was unwilling that he should risk his 
life, and perhaps lose it, for her sake. But she 
rightly judged that a dangerous adventure would 
be more congenial to his ardent mind than the 
life at court ; so she permitted him to go, 
and promised him his liberty if he should be 
successful. 

Descending the Tiber to Ostia, he took his 
passage on a ship which was bound for Corsica 
and the Ligurian ports. His heart was glad as 
he sailed northwards, leaving behind him the 
land of his captivity. But as he thought and 
pondered, he grew serious. For he had risked 
his life upon a desperate venture. He resolved 
in his mind many plans, but all of them were 
dangerous ; and his shipmates wondered what 
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might be the errand of that silent youth who 
sat gazing on the sunlit waves. 

The good ship left Corsica behind : the 
wooded mountains sank gradually below the 
horizon, and were lost to view. Soon the 
summits of the Alps appeared.- Beyond them 
lay his home, for he was from Cisalpine Gaul. 
They first cast anchor in the port of Hercules 
(now Monaco) ; then, coasting westwards, made 
for the small harbour of Niaea (Nice), where 
he intended to disembark. As the ship drew 
away from land to avoid the peninsula of Villa- 
franca, the passengers had before them one of 
the most glorious views of the Ligurian coast ; 
the towering clifFs of Turbia, and the lovely 
vista of the eastern Riviera ; the soft verdure 
of the Paillon valley, the pine-clad mountains, 
and against the cloudless sky the dazzling 
splendour of the perpetual snow. 

Landing at the port of Nicasa (Nice), a 
settlement of the Phocean Greeks from Massilia, 
he repaired at once to the Roman town of 
Cemenulum (now Cimiez), which stands upon a 
hill some two or three thousand paces from the 
coast. Here he purchased a crutch, and a stout 
staff such as might befit a pilgrim or a traveller. 
Thus equipped, he hired a mule, and took the 
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path which led inland through the rocky gorge 
now called St, Andre. He gave out that he 
was lame from a wound which he had received 
in battle, and that he was going to worship at 
the temple of Apollo in the territory of the 
Ligures Orellani (now called Utelle),' in the 
hope, that he might recover the use of his limb. 
Following to its source the stream which threads 
this narrow defile, he reached the tableland on 
which it rises. In a deep chasm on the north 
side of this plateau runs the Vesubia torrent, 
forming as it were a moat to the lofty fastness 
of the Orellani. 

The valley of the Vesubia is a strange, 
isolated region, shut out from the north by the 
bleak barrier of the perpetual snow, and closed 
at its lower end by a gorge so deep and dark, a 
canon so steep and so precipitous, that no one 
had ever penetrated its mysterious recesses. 

High above this valley rested, like an eagle's 
nest, the dwelling of the fierce mountaineers. 
Their home was as little known as is Thibet to 
modern travellers. For if any one came guarded 
by an escort, they refused to admit him to their 
territory ; whereas if he went alone and unpro- 

' The village of Utelle is distant from the sea, as the 
crow Hies, about fifteen miles. 
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tected, they were likely to kill him as a spy. 
Passing the outposts at the spot now called St. 
Jean la Riviere, he entered the inhospitable 
borders of the Orellani. He now held his Hfe 
in his hand. He must carry off the precious 
talisman and win his liberty, or else he must 
lose everything. 

When he came to the village, he humbly 
entreated that he might be allowed to worship 
in their temple. He hoped that Apollo the 
Healer (Apollo Paion) would restore to him 
the use of his leg, which had been injured in 
a battle. 

"Are there no temples in the plains," they 
asked, in surly tones, "that you must come to 
worship at our mountain shrines ? Or have 
you offended the gods of your own country by 
some crime, so that you can no longer pray to 
them ? If the priest does not object, you may 
worship here, for all we care : but see to it that 
we have no cause to suspect you of spying, else 
you shall have short shrift." With this they 
left him to himself. 

He obtained a lodging in a humble cottage, 
and the next day at dawn he set out for the 
temple of Apollo. It stood above the town 
upon the summit of the mountain. This is 
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a long grassy ridge, 5,000 feet above the sea. 
Here grazed the sheep belonging to the Orellani, 
and those more numerous flocks which they had 
stolen from their neighbours. In this shadeless 
solitude the Sun-god reigns. Halfway between 
the earth and the sky his temple stands, com- 
manding the whole country round. No human 
dwelling is in sight. A "high-place" of most 
ancient date, this mountain-top retains even 
now its sanctity, for it is known as the 
pilgrimage-resort of Utelle, frequented yearly 
by the peasants of the Maritime Alps. 

With much groaning and lamentation the 
young Gaul crawled up the steep path from the 
village to the shrine. He leant heavily upon his 
crutch, and prodded the ground vigorously with 
the stick which he held in his right hand. Thus 
dr^ging his bad foot carefully along, he went 
limping up the steps of the building. 

When he had performed the usual ceremonies, 
he did not return to the town ; but, as if deter- 
mined to obtrude himself upon the Sun-god, he 
remained outside the temple, hobbling up and 
down, groaning and grunting like Philoctetes 
of old, and stopping now and then to rub his 
wounded leg. Then he would recite in a loud 
voice the praises of the Delian god. 
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" O far-darting son of the divine Leto, hear 
thy miserable suppliant ! O thou of the golden 
bow, have pity on thy faithful worshipper ! 
Hear, slayer of the Python ! Hear, Smintheus, 
hear ! " Then he would fail to lamenting his 
bad leg, and then again renew his litany. 

But all the while he was examining the 
ground attentively. Suddenly his heart began 
to beat so violently that he almost choked as 
he gasped out his loud prayers and supplica- 
tions. He saw at his feet the little beads of 
stone, those sacred shooting stars which had 
fallen from the sky. Each had five points, and 
all were exquisitely shaped. 

How could he gain possession of them ? 
He dared not stoop to pick them up, for the 
priest might notice him. Unable to solve the 
problem, he shuffled slowly back to the hut, 
and spent the night in trying to excogitate 
some plan. At daybreak he set out again. In 
spite of his doleful face and his plaintive 
lamentations, he was rejoidng inwardly, for he 
had found out how to gather the beads without 
attracting the attention of the priest. 

After going through his devotions in the 
temple, he stayed near the building for some 
hours, repeating his performance of the previous 
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day, as if determined to prevail upon the god 
by reason of his importunity. As he stumped 
to and fro, repeating his persistent prayers, he 
picked up now and then a little star-shaped 
stone. And yet he neither stooped nor stopped, 
nor betrayed himself in any way. He secured 
them by means of some wax which he had 
placed at the end of his stick ; then, sitting 
on the temple steps to rub his leg, he trans- 
ferred the treasure to his pouch. 

Each day he gathered a few more of the 
precious beads, and when the evening came, 
he sat alone in the hut and counted them as a 
miser counts his gold. How beautiful they 
seemed to him ! Choicer than pearls or 
diamonds, for they were the pledge of his 
liberty, which he valued more than life itself. 
It was difficult to preserve a mournful counten- 
ance when his affairs were now so prosperous. 
Nevertheless he took care to act his part. He 
pretended that his leg was getting better, and 
limped along more briskly than before. He 
began to mingle praises with his supplications 
— and his thanks were as vociferous as his 
prayers had been. 

In a few days his tale of beads was complete, 
and by a curious coincidence his leg was almost 
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healed. Wishing to omit nothing that might 
help to avert suspicion, he now hung up his 
discarded crutch in the temple, and made a 
thank-offering to the god. That is to say, he 
poured some coins into the coffers of the priest. 
So generous was he, that he left himself but a 
small portion of the money which he had 
provided for his expedition. 

That was his last visit to the temple ; to- 
morrow he would set out for the coast, take 
ship for Rome, and receive from the Empress 
his freedom in return for the unique treasure 
which he brought. 

Yet his deliverance was not so near as he 
supposed ; for the proverb turned out true : 

" Multa cadunt inter calicem supremaque labra." 
(" There's many a slip 'twixt the cup and the lip ! ") 

His thank-offering had not the effect that he 
desired. The gift, though it was all he could 
afford, did not satisfy the grasping priest. On 
the contrary, it served only to awaken his 
cupidity. He supposed that the man who 
could make so handsome a thank-offering 
must be well off ; and he determined to murder 
him and take his money. 

After dark the Gaul sat telling his beads for 
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the last time. He had placed them in a line, 
three dozen little stars, and was about to pack 
them in his wallet, when he became conscious of 
some one looking at him through the open 
window of the hut. With wonderful presence 
of mind he forbore to start, or to show in any 
way that he was aware of being watched. He 
wrapped the beads up carefully, and put out 
his light, as if he intended to lie down to rest. 

Outside the hut the priest and his two 
attendants were standing sword in hand, in- 
tending to rush ill and despatch him as soon 
as he should lie down. But he was too quick 
for them ; guessing their intention, he seized his 
cloak and staff, flung the door open, and burst 
forth from his hut. The villains were so much 
taken aback that, before they could strike, the 
Gaul had passed them, and was fleeing for his 
Hfe. For a few moments the three priests 
stood wondering at the strange spectacle of a 
helpless cripple running faster than the swift- 
footed son of Thetis ; and he was lost in the 
darkness before they recovered from their 
surprise, and began to follow him along the 
path. He soon heard voices behind him : 
"Stop the wicked thief who has stolen the 
sacred stars from the temple of Apollo ! " 
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This clamour would rouse the village, and he 
would soon have the whole population at his 
heels. They called him " thief," He was 
indeed a thief : but he had stolen the beads 
to ransom himself from slavery ; whereas they 
had been about to cut his throat and rob him. 
The pot calling the kettle black ! 

It was useless to run along the beaten track, 
for he knew that the priests would not give up 
the chase, and he feared that the first man he 
met would cut him down. He had no weapon 
but a dagger. His only chance was to turn 
aside and let his enemies pass by. This he did, 
crouching behind a rock ; and as soon as they 
were far enough away, he groped along the 
mountainside, heading up the valley. Had 
he gone in the opposite direction, that is 
down towards the Var, he would have been 
hemmed in by the impassable gorge of the 
Ciaudan. 

As the night grew darker, and he increased 
his distance from the village, he walked more 
boldly, having the torrent on his right and 
keeping to the heights. Thus he avoided the 
narrow pass of St. Jean and the defile of 
Duranus. All through the long hours of the 
night he plodded on. The walled town of the 
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Lantoscani ' guards the narrow entrance to the 
upper reaches of the river. At this point he 
left the territory of the Orellani. But he feared 
to show himself, or to strike into the path, 
because he knew not whether these people 
would be able to protect him from his enemies, 
even if they wished to do so. So making a 
detour through the oak-woods to the west, he 
passed by Lantosca and pursued his course. It 
was his intention to follow the valley north- 
wards, and turning up the branch called the 
Fenestra, to cross over into Piedmont, where 
he would be welcomed by the Gallic tribe to 
which he belonged. 

But a great difficulty presented itself. How 
could he tell which stream was the Fenestra ? 
If he failed to find the path, he might be lost 
upon the mountains, and perish in the snowy 
wastes. He sat down to rest for a few moments 
and to consider this anxious question. Hardly 
was he seated, when a sudden and strong blast ^ 

'Lantosca is rather less than twenty miles north of 
Nice, in a ditejt line. 

' Blmt. The earthquake of 1887 was preceded by a 
sudden gust of wind. And a smaller shock, which took 
place some weeks later, was heralded by a blast so violent 
that pine trees were torn from the ground. Of this I was 
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shook the trees around him, aiid caused him to 
spring in terror to his feet. A rumbling sound 
was heard, like distant thunder, and the earth 
heaved and fell back ag^nJ 

Alarmed at this phenomenon, the fugitive 
rushed forward, hardly knowing or caring where 
he went. When he had walked a quarter of an 
hour or so, he felt a much more violent shock, 
which made it impossible for him to keep his 
feet. Rocks, detached from the heights, plunged 
down the mountain-side, tearing a path through 
the pine-woods as they passed. The Gaul had 
faced without flinching the din of battle and the 
war-cries of his enemies, but he was appalled by 
this unearthly turmoil. Fleeing for his life 
through the darkness of the night, he was 
threatened by some furious unseen foe of 
illimitable power. Surely demons were running 
riot in the beautiful Vesubia valley ! The man 
became desperate. He decided to cross the 
torrent, and follow the path which led through 
the village of Roccabigliera. There he would 

' There is at this particular spot a Seismic focus such as 
exists in many other districts — for instance, at Comrie, in 
■Perthshire. But the frequent earthquakes in the Vesubia 
valley arc much more violent than any which we experi- 
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ask his way and run the risk of being betrayed 
to his pursuers. 

Hastening along, he soon spied a human 
figure not far from the path. It was a young 
woman. Her face was buried in her hands, 
and she was sobbing and weeping bitterly. 

" Maiden," he said, " take pity on a wretch 
who is fleeing for his life, and tell me how to 
find the torrent called Fenestra." 

"Pass the next village," she replied, "if the 
demons of the underworld have not destroyed 
it ; follow the path for the space of two hours 
or more, till the torrent divides. Between the 
two streams stands the temple of Mars.' The 
eastern branch is the Fenestra. May you escape 
your enemies ! For me there is no hope and 
no escape." 

The youth was going to thank her and 
depart, but her sad words touched him, and 
he said : 

" Whom do you fear ? I cannot protect you 

' Marlem, Italian Marte, was altered in Christian times 
here and elsewhere 10 St. Martin. Similarly statues and 
temples erected in honour of Marius, after his great victory 
at Aqm Sextia; (Aix), were in Christian times appropriated 
by the Virgin Mary. The group of the " Three Marys " 
near Aries consists of Marius, his wife, and his daughter. 
The hero has tost his beard and changed his sex. 
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against the fiends who are now raging in this 
valley, but if I had arms I would strive to 
defend you from all else." 

"I thank you, stranger," she said, " for I am 
in sad need of help. I am an orphan ; and my 
dear brother, my only protector, has just 
perished in that vill^e which has sunk below 
the earth." She pointed in the direction of the 
vanished hamlet of Gordalon.' 

" When we first felt the shock of the earth- 
quake,2 we fled out into the open. The village 
was left quite empty ; for these shocks are 
frequent, and we know the danger of remaining 
in the houses at such a time. But my brother 
would return to release the mule and the goat 
which are in the vault below the house.3 I 
begged him not to risk his life ; but we are 

' The hamlet of Gordalon sank into the earlh in com- 
paratively recent times. I must ask pardon for the 
anachronism. Some think that the site of Gordalon was 
a little farther up the stream than I have placed it. 

'During the earthquake of 1887 more than 200 people 
lost their lives in the village of Bajardo, near Mentone, 
They were crushed by the roof of the church, which fell 
on them. 

3 Throughout the Maritime Alps the cattle arc kept in 
these arched vaults. When the village of Bollcna was 
ruined by the earthquake in 1887, the people escaped, 
but the cattle were imprisoned in these cavern-like stalls. 
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very poor, and he would go. Before he could 
return, the second shock occurred, and the 
village sank into the earth. The Gordalasca 
is now flowing over the spot which was my 
home." On this she burst into a fresh flood 
of tears. 

" Have you no friends ? " he asked. 

" Yes, I have friends ; but my enemy is 
stronger far than they. He is the head-man 
of the Lantoscani, and he gathers the taxes for 
all the villages of this district. When my 
brother fell into arrears with his payments,' 
this Calvus (may the gods punish him !) said 
that he would sell him into slavery, ' unless 

' Arrears of taxes. Both in ancient and modern times 
whole districts have been depopulated by over- taxation. 
Lucullus was deified by the grateful inhabitants of Asia 
Minor because he diminished their burdens. They had 
been, driven to sell their children. Xenocratcs, the most 
famous of the disciples of Plato, was sold into slavery by 
the tax-collector ; so also was Diogenes the Cynic. The 
Jacquerie in France was caused by the ruthless plunder 
of the peasants. And the evil is not much less in our 
own days, as the following extract proves. It is dated 
July, i8g6: "The economic condition of the island of 
Sardinia is reported to be deplorable. The fiscal authorities 
are reduced to the necessity of selling by auction the pro- 
perties of chose who arc unable to pay their taxes. In the 
commune of Jerza no less than 900 small farms have been 
expropriated in this way." 
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your sister intercedes for you.' My brother, 
knowing well what the bad man intended, said, 
' You have many female slaves ; why should 
you dishonour a freewoman of your own 
tribe ? ' Calvus replied, ' I give you three 
days' respite, then your goods shall be sold 
sub hasla.'' My brother wished to lie in wait 
for him and kill him ; but I did not allow it, 
for he would have been put to death for the 
murder. To-morrow I fear that Calvus will 
come and drag me to his home. I would flee, 
if I knew whither to direct my steps," 

The Gaul reflected for a short space, then he 
said : 

"Maiden, if you will trust yourself to me, I 
will take you to my parents, who will receive 
you as a daughter and protect you from all 
harm." 

Salvia made answer, " I must trust you, for I 
have no choice. If I stay here a few hours 
longer I am lost. You will not wrong a 
homeless and helpless girl ? " 

" May the gods curse me if I do ! " 

" Then let us go at once. Farewell, sweet 
valley which has been my home ! Farewell, 
beloved brother ; you have no burial rites, but 
you are not unwept ! " Salvia started at a pace 
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which showed that she was more afraid of 
Calvus than her companion was of those who 
were pursuing him. 

Near the confluence of the Gordalasca and 
the main torrent was a small shrine of the local 
god Vesu,' the patron deity of the district, from 
whom the valley has its name. Some say that 
he was the god, or rather demon, of fire and 
earthquake, and that he gives his name also to 
the terrible mountain which ever threatens the 
fair city of Parthenope (Naples). People wor- 
shipped this god, not in the hope of receiving 
any benefit from him, but rather to deprecate 
his anger, just as an altar was erected in Rome 
to the Fever and the Plague. 

As Salvia passed this shrine, she checked 
her hurried steps, and thus addressed the god : 
" Cruel Vesu ! Why have you allowed the 
demons to desolate our beautiful valley, and 
to engulf the village by the Gordalasca ? Why, 
ruthless one, have you destroyed my home, and 
buried my brother beneath the waters of the 
stream ? Have I not decked your shrine with 

' y^eia, Vcsubia, Vesuvius. The etymology of the word 
Vesuvius is not certain. A German scholar connects it 
with the root "sbc " which appears in " abcnnumi," 
"asbestos," &c. 
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garlands, and poured out for you once a year 
libations of fresh milk and wine ? Never again 
will I worship you, for you pay no regard to 
our misfortunes!" And as the ground trembled 
beneath her feet, and a great boulder, ' loosened 
from its bed of clay, rolled down the Bollena 
hill, she exclaimed : "You may shake the earth, 
and rock the mountains to their base ; I fear you 
now no longer, for I have nothing more to lose ! " 

The wicked little god appeared to be quite 
unmoved by the bitterness of these reproaches. 
In fact, he was in too bad a case himself to pay 
much attention to the troubles of his worship- 
pers ; for the earthquake had upset him from 
his pedestal, and he was leaning in a tipsy 
manner against the wall. 

The day was dawning behind the Bel- 
vedere hill as the two fugitives passed by the 
village of Roccabigliera. They heard much 
lamentation, and saw much running to and 
fro, for the village was levelled to the ground. 
But here, as elsewhere throughout the valley, 
there was but Httle loss of life ; for the violent 
god Vesu had yet been kind enough to send 

' Boulder. After the recent earthquake I saw the road 
below Bollena stopped by huge boulders which could not 
be moved, and had to be broken up by blasting powder. 
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that warning shock which had enabled the 
whole population to gain the open ground. 
So complete was the destruction of Roccabig- 
liera.r that the inhabitants, thinking it ill-omened 
to restore the ruins, founded a new town on the 
other side of the river exactly opposite the older 
one. This new town was demolished by a 
subsequent earthquake, and the second site 
abandoned. Then the much harassed natives 
rebuilt their houses on the eastern side ; and 
there the town now stands. 

The pair exchanged no words as they walked 
swiftly through the long defile between the Sirol 
and the Palu. They left behind them on the 
east the hot springs of Berthemont (not as 
yet known by that name), and it was still early 
in the day when they reached the temple and 
stronghold of Mars (St. Martin), and without 
halting for a moment, turned into the Alpine 
glen of the Fenestra. This last village (St. 
Martin) was less shaken than those farther 
down the valley, but the inhabitants, afraid to 
re-enter their tottering houses, were camping 
under the chestnut trees. They took no notice 
of the Gaul and his companion. 

■ Roccahigliera. A few houses of the second vilJage, and 
3. church, remain to thi* day on the west side of the stream. 
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For three hours more they toiled up the steep 
rocky path, till they reached the rude temple of 
Diana, 6,ocx3 feet above the sea. On the Hntel 
was cut in clumsy characters " Regitia Coeli 
Fenestra" (Fenestra, Queen of Heaven), And 
to this day the inscription stands unchanged, 
for the Christian goddess Mary has usurped 
the titles of the pagan deity whom she sup- 
planted. Here they rested to take breath, and 
to pray for a safe journey over the wild and 
desolate col. The word "Fenestra" refers to 
a hole or "window" in the rock, through 
which at certain times the sun's rays pour with 
strange effect, as they do through the Monte 
Tafonato, the famous perforated mountain of 
Corsica. 

Refreshed by the keen frosty air, they began 
to climb up to the col, 2,000 feet above the 
temple of Diana, and 8,000 feet above the sea. 
They passed the Fenestra lake, on which still 
floated, though it was midsummer, large blocks 
of ice. At this point the girl's strength began 
to fail. It was clear that she would not be able 
to flee much farther. From the lake to the col 
the young man had to support and almost carry 
her. But she struggled to the top. 

Now the Gaul felt that he was safe. In the 
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plains before hitn dwelt his tribe, and in the first 
villages he would hear his own language spoken. 
But without a long rest the girl could not 
descend the slope. He thought it best to wait 
at the summit of the col, and watch for his 
pursuers. If they did not appear, there was no 
hurry to press on, and the girl might rest the 
whole afternoon. So he covered her with his 
cloak, for the wind was keen, and posted him- 
self in such a position that, without being 
observed, he could watch the path as far as 
the temple of Diana. 

To pass the time he told his story. His 
father was chief of the Taurini, and dwelt on 
the banks of the Eridanus, the king of streams, 
into which Phaethon of old fell headlong from 
his father's chariot: the Kelts called it "Padus," 
or the river of the pine forest. Here was in 
ancient times the town of Augusta Taurinorum 
(now Turin, Italian Torino). His tribe had 
rebelled against the Roman rule, and he, seeing 
the folly of the attempt to throw off the yoke, 
urged them to endure any wrongs rather than 
provoke a war which might end in their exter- 
mination. He reminded his people of the 
Senones who had sacked and burnt the town 
of Rome, yet still were subject to the Roman 
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sway. These men were, like themselves, of 
Keltic race, as were also their neighbours the 
Boii, who had incurred terrible misfortunes by 
their repeated rebellions. Could they hope to 
fight more bravely than the Cimbri (another 
Keltic tribe), who were annihilated by Marius? 
Had not the Druentia (Durance) run red with 
the blood of the ferocious Teutones and the 
Ambrons ? 

But his advice was not followed. The Taurini 
took up arms, and were defeated. He, Cumhall, 
the king's son, was wounded and taken prisoner, 
and, being of royal birth, was placed in the 
retinue of the Empress. He then related how 
he had volunteered to seek the sacred beads, 
and how near he had come to losing his life 
in the attempt. She listened to the words of 
her companion ; but her recent bereavement 
entirely occupied her mind. Now and then, 
as they conversed, the ground trembled, and 
the ominous, rumbling sound was heard. For 
the force of an earthquake is seldom expended 
with one shock. The great paroxysm is usually 
followed by a long series of minor shocks which 
occur at frequent intervals for days and even 
weeks. Whenever she felt a shock. Salvia 
excl^med : — 
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" Give me back my brother, cruel god : if 
you must have a victim, why did you not rid 
the world of Calvus ? " Often the gods hear 
our prayers, though we know it not ! 

Thus several hours went by, and Cumhall 
had begun to think that his enemies had given 
up the chase, when he saw three figures moving 
swiftly past the temple of Diana. They had 
evidently been delayed, either by the earth- 
quake, or by the difficulty of finding out in 
what direction he had fled. But they were 
now making up for lost time, to judge by 
their rapid pace. The Gaul said : — 

" We will flee no further. Let us hide 
ourselves, and if they chance to find us, I will 
fight. But we must reach the pine trees; there 
is no cover among these bare rocks." 

While resting, he had studied the ground, 
and he had tied a good-sized stone very firmly 
to the end of his staff, so as to make a weapon 
something like the mace or maul which the 
British archers carried in the fourteenth century. 
Instead of following the path, he turned aside 
towards a great smooth snow-slope which 
stretched away far down the valley. Picking 
his steps carefully, so as to avoid leaving foot- 
prints on the patches of snow which lay about, 
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he reached the head of the snow-slope. Then 
folding his cloak, he seated the girl upon It. 
Sitting in like manner on his own coat, he 
commenced the glissade. When the pace 
became too great, he used his staff as a brake. 
The sheet of snow was concave, for it filled 
the bosom of the valley. Therefore he had 
no need to steer, for the force of gravity kept 
them in their proper course. 

Speeding swiftly and silently along the frozen 
slope, they had travelled a long way down the 
valley, when without any warning the crust gave 
way ' beneath them, and with a stifled cry from 
Salvia, they disappeared beneath the snow. Had 
Cumhall been a better mountaineer, he would 
have known that this was very likely to happen. 
For a concave slope will collect all the water 
that is formed by the melting snow ; and this 
water will cut a channel for itself. Over this 
water-course they had been sliding. Beneath 
them was an unborn stream, and into this they 
plunged. 

They were quite unhurt, for they had fallen 
not much more than the height of a man ; but 
they were startled, for they feared that they 

• The crust gave way. This acccidenc has happened to 
several persons at this very spot. 
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were descending into some dreadful berg- 
schrund or crevasse. The streamlet was not 
many inches deep. On either side, they had 
a solid wall of snow ; and the vault above their 
heads allowed a soft glimmering twilight to 
pass through. Cumhall looked up and down 
the rivulet, admiring the strange beauty of the 
glittering gallery. 

" We have intruded," he said, " into the 
palace of the mountain nymphs." 

Then glancing at the damsel still seated by 
his feet and speechless from surprise, he noticed 
for the first time her delicate Grecian profile, 
and he thought that she was fairer than any 
Oread. But he said nothing : this was no 
time for compliments. 

They walked down to the lower end of 
the tunnel, and emerged. They then looked 
cautiously back towards the col. The three 
men were standing outlined . against the sky, 
apparently consulting. If they noticed the 
tracks upon the snow-slope, and followed them 
up, he would take his stand and fight them in 
the gallery. The narrow space would prevent 
them from coming behind him. He was a 
warrior, and he feared not three mumbling 
priests ; for they could now obtain no rein- 
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forcements, and he knew exactly how many 
enemies he had to deal with. He gripped his 
mace, and wrapped his mantle round his left 
arm to serve him as a shield. But he had no 
opportunity of trying the peculiar weapon which 
necessity had invented for him. The elder man 
turned back again, tired out ; and the two 
younger ones, after walking a short distance 
down the path, and away from the snow- 
slope, gave up the pursuit, and followed their 
companion. 

In a few days from this time, Salvia was 
safely lodged with the parents of Cumhall. 
She was ill from the excitement and fatigue, 
and the young man had not seen her since he 
had brought her to his home. He had saluted 
his friends, and ascended the solitary hill, 
now called Superga, to return thanks to his 
national gods. He longed to set out for 
Rome, carrying the hard-won prize which was 
to ransom him from slavery. And yet he 
lingered. He sMd that he wished to take 
leave of Salvia, But this was not exactly what 
the young man wanted. The fact is that by 
his expedition to the lovely valley of the 
Vesubia he had both gained and lost his liberty. 
His parents noticed that he inquired at all 
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hours of the day whether the girl was getting 
better ; and his mother, forming her own con- 
clusions, began to look with much interest on 
the Ligurian maiden whom she was nursing. 

As soon as Salvia was convalescent, Cumhall 
came to say goodbye to her. He said that he 
was going to Rome to claim his liberty, which 
was promised by the Empress ; " perhaps he 
would return." His mother was astonished : 
why did he say " perhaps " ? He explained 
that he would come back to his home only if 
every member of the family desired it. Salvia 
was now a member of his family, for his mother 
had adopted her : what did she say } She was 
silent : but silence gave consent. " Qui ne dit 
mot, consent ! " 

Salvia was suckling a blue-eyed yellow-haired 
baby that was ridiculously unlike its dark 
Ligurian mother. Cumhall, now a free man 
and a Roman dtizeii, was in attendance on the 
Empress. He had quarters in the palace, and he 
had obtained leave to bring his wife to Rome. 
He might have remained with his own people ; 
but he saw that the Empress would be dis- 
appointed if he did so ; and he was not un- 
grateful to his patroness. She admired his 
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grand physique, and delighted in his barbaric 
songs; much as Efizabeth admired the chieftain 
Shane O'Neill. But the admiration of the 
Empress Bertha for her handsome vassal was 
. more platonic than that of our "Virgin Queen" 
is said by malicious people to have been for 
the wild Irishman. There was no spice of 
wickedness in the imperial invalid. She showed 
off her magnificent young Keltic prince just as 
one might exhibit a very fine Newfoundland 
dog. Neither the Emperor nor Salvia had any 
cause for jealousy. 

Besides his gratitude to his benefactress, 
Cumhali had other reasons for remaining at 
Rome, He hoped that his influence at court 
might alleviate the heavy burdens which had 
oeen imposed upon his tribe in consequence 
of their revolt. 

Salvia was often at the palace. She was 
devoted to the Empress, who became more and 
more attached to her ; for she found that she 
could trust the simple mountaineer better than 
her more accomplished female slaves. How 
true it is that servitude of any sort degrades 
the character ; the soul lives only so long as 
it is free to choose that which is best and 
highest. 
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" Your baby is a little northerner," said the 
Empress, " but you are dark like the rest of 
us. Have all the Ligurians black hair and 
eyes ? " 

"By no means," she answered; "there are 
light-haired people in my native valley." 

" You praise that valley much ; is it then so 
very beautiful ? " 

"It is more lovely than the gardens of 
Elysium. In winter there is a warm sun ; and 
in the summer we have the shade of innumer- 
able trees. Up near the snow grow forests, of 
pine, but the lower end of the valley is clothed 
with the soft foliage of the olive. Between 
these two are groves of spreading chestnut 
trees. Flowers of every colour light the land- 
scape, and no region is dearer to Pomona and 
the changeful god Vertumnus. The streams 
are never dry, and even in the hottest summer 
the meadows are green and fresh as the banks 
of the Cayster," 

"You almost make me wish to visit that 
paradise of yours," the Empress said. 

" If you went there, most noble lady, you 
would never willingly return to Rome. You 
would desert the yellow Tiber for the crystal 
waters of the Vesubia, and Soracte compared 
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with our Alps would appear as but a molehill. 
There are also many curious and interesting 
objects to examine, springs of hot water, 
and " 

"Did you say hot springs?" broke in the 
royal invalid. " I wonder whether they are 
good for rheumatism. I tried the thermse of 
Etruria (Tuscany), but they did me little good. 
I am told that there are hot springs of most 
medicinal property at a place called Aquse Solis 
(Bath), in the distant island of Britain. But 
the journey is too long, and I like not those 
northern climes. I cannot live where the 
leaves fall from the trees in winter, and where 
the vine and the olive do not thrive. I will ask 
Colombo the Chaldean whether he approves 
the climate of your native country, and what 
are the virtues of the mineral springs you 
mention. Let him be called ! " 

Meanwhile a slave was sent for a map of the 
district. He brought a tablet on which was 
traced the coast-line of Liguria, from the 
Massilia (Marseilles) and the mouths of the 
Rhodanus (Rhone), most rapid of rivers, east- 
wards to the borders of Etruria. The wide 
torrent of the Var was marked, but not its 
tributary the Vesubia, 
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The Chaldean, learned though he was, knew 
nothing whatever about the hot springs of the 
Maritime Alps. But he did not show the least 
embarrassment. He discussed the question of 
mineral springs in a vague and general way, 
and gave much interesting information. As to 
the climate of Western Liguria, he remarked 
that it varied considerably at different periods 
of the year, and that the high ground was 
more salubrious than the swamps. He was 
not averse to a change of scene for his royal 
patient ; but he thought it would be prudent 
for him to visit the place first, and report upon 
the qualities of the water and the air. 

This plan found favour, and he decided to 
start at once. The Chaldean had noticed that 
the Empress was set upon a journey to the 
country whence the magic necklace had been 
brought, and he was too sagacious to contradict 
her whim. "In chronic cases," he said to 
himself, "a change of air does good; she may 
as well go there as anywhere else." 

As Cumhall had already traversed the valley 
of the Vesubia from one end to the other, he 
was to accompany the Chaldean, and give him 
the benefit of his experience. Colombo took 
with him two negro slaves. They had charge 
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of his surgical instruments, his charms and 
drugs, and his books of reference, as we may 
call them. These were manuscript rolls ; a 
calendar of lucky days for performing certain 
of>crations ; a treatise on various methods of 
averting the evil eye, and so forth. He had 
with him also sundry parcels, whose contents 
were mysterious and seldom saw the light. 
Cumhall, whose bond^e had taught him a 
lesson in humanity, had no slaves, though his 
rank as officer in the Praetorian guard entitled 
him to keep a large number of them, A hired 
servant carried his armour and polished it, and 
another prepared his food. 

At Nicasa (Nice) they delayed a day, in order 
that the young officer might inspect the garrison 
of the Acropolis, and report to the Emperor on 
the defences of the place. Starting early the 
next morning, well mounted, and with their 
^agg^gfi packed on mules, they ascended to 
Levenso (now Levens),' and halted there, as 
it was not possible to reach the hot springs 
before nightfall. 

Next day, as they rode merrily along, the Gaul 
entertained his companion with the narrative of 

' Levens is in a direct line about eleven miles from the 
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his adventures in the village of the Orellani, 
which they could see high above them on the 
other side of the valley. Below their feet the 
Vesubia ran foaming in a chasm so deep that 
its loud roar was softened to a gentle murmuring 
sound. They soon approached the famous 
Precipice of Duranus,' now called "Saut des 
Fran^fais," or, the "Leap of the Frenchmen," 
because the fanatical and vindictive clericals 
hurled some republican soldiers from the 
summit of this cliff. The dizzy rock of 
Duranus has, it seems, been used from ancient 
times as a place of execution, like the Tarpeian 
Rock at Rome. The Orellani found it con- 
venient for disposing of prisoners whose friends 
refused to ransom them ; and at the very 
moment when our two travellers rode past, 
an execution was taking place. The tribe of 
the Orellani were assembled at the spot, and 
they had just thrown down the precipice a 
criminal bound hand and foot. The man was 
accused of " impiety " ; we call it " heresy " 
in these days ; the Hebrews said " this man 
has spoken against the Temple." The phrase 
may vary, and the penalty may take a different 

■ Precipke of Duranui. The height of the Precipice of 
Duranus is given in the guide-books as 985 feet. 
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form ; but it is as severe in these days as in 
those, as many know to their cost. The fact 
is that this unfortunate wretch had given 
umbrage to the priest. 

As Cumhall and Colombo passed through the 
crowd, the tall figure of the Gaul was rec<^nised 
by the priest, who shouted : — 

'* That is the man who stole the sacred stars 
from the temple of Apollo ! Take him and 
throw him down the precipice ! " 

The young chieftain drew his two-handed 
sword, and prepared to sell his life as dearly 
as he could. But the magician said to him 
in Greek : " Do not strike ! We are two 
men to a hundred ; and you have not your 
breastplate on. Leave them to me ! " 

Then in commanding tones he asked the 
priest : — 

" Art thou the captain of this tribe, that thou 
presumest to give orders thus ? " And turning 
to the chief of the Orellani, he went on : 
" Beware how you lay hands upon two Roman 
citizens ! I am the medical attendant of the 
Empress, and this young nobleman is an officer 
of the Prsetoriani. If you do any injury to us, 
a legion will be sent to burn your village and 
put your chief men to the sword. The rest of 
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you will be dragged to Rome in chains, and will 
stand in the Forum with the label " venum," 
and with whitewash on your feet. The lanista 
will buy you up cheap, at so much a dozen, and 
you will be driven into the Amphitheatre and 
compelled to hack each other to pieces to amuse 
the Roman rabblement. Listen to a story : 
Julias Cassar was waylaid by pirates on his 
voyage to Greece. He told those men that 
within one month their carcasses would feed 
the crows. And it came true. See to it that 
,you do not suffer the same fate ! " 

Then addressing the priest : " Wretch ! 
(Jurcifcr was the word he used). Unworthy 
servant of Apollo : I will make thee into a 
priest of Cybele." At the horrible threat 
implied by these words, Cumhall strove to 
repress a smile. " Where are thy credentials ? 
Canst thou read Greek ? " Here the Chaldean 
thrust under his nose a manuscript which he 
took from his bosom. It was in Arabic, but 
he knew that the other man could not tell the 
difference. " Hast thou studied Mathematics ? 
Canst thou construct a pentagon, or prove the 
proposition of Pythagoras ? Hast thou learned 
Logic ? Define for me the potential possibilities 
of an infinite abstraction. Thou dost not even 
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know the meaning of these words ! Ignorant, 
false, and cowardly, like all priests everywhere ! 
What hast thou done with the ten gold pieces 
which this noble Roman presented in payment 
for the few trinkets which he took. Hast given 
any share of this treasure to thy chief? " Here 
the eyes of that worthy began to gleam with 
envy and cupidity. "Darest thou deny thy 
attempt to murder this defenceless traveller ? 
Come, I will put thee to the test, whether thou 
art guilty of this crime." 

While speaking, he had made a signal to his. 
slave, who brought a small round basket. The 
Magian opened this suddenly, and taking out 
a cobra, held it to the priest, and exclMmed : — 

" If so be that thy conscience is clear, take 
this reptile and handle it boldly as I do. Snakes 
never bite a man whose soul is pure." 

The priest drew back in horror, for he did 
not know that the fangs had been extracted. 
Colombo, however, pressed upon him, holding 
the snake opposite his face, and saying in a loud 
voice : — 

"See, he has a bad conscience — he fears the 
cobra ! " 

He kept pinching its tail to make it hiss and 
spit. The priest drew back another step, and 
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fell with a shriek over the edge of the abyss. 
He went to join his victim, whose body was 
not yet cold. 

The Magian, who was of a scientific mind, 
looked down the precipice, and watched him 
falling. There are some persons who take an 
interest in the mangling of a human body, 
though they may be compelled to satisfy them- 
selves with the mutilation of the lower animals. 
Then, turning to the chief, he smd calmly : — 

"An unfortunate accident has brought your 
fellow-countryman to an untimely end. This 
must be regarded as a judgment of Heaven, 
on the man for his attempt to embroil you with 
the mighty power of Rome." With the cobra 
coiled round his arm, he remounted, and rode 
forward. 

"We have had a narrow escape!" said 
Colombo. " Our lives were balanced on the 
edge of a razor, as they say in Greek, It is 
not often that I make use of my cobra ; but 
in such a desperate case I had to bring him 
out." 

" Was it really an accident that the priest fell 
over the edge, or did you intend to force him 
over ? " 

" Of course I did ! If he had had a chance 
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of haranguing the Orellani, you and I would be 
lying by this time in the bottom of the valley. 
Those ignorant men are ruled by the words 
of the last speaker. One or other of us had 
to go over that precipice, and I preferred that 
it should be he." 

" What a falsehood you told about that 
thank-offering ! Those coins I gave were not 
gold, but silver. Prince though I am, I have 
never owned so much as ten gold pieces." 

" I know that quite well," said the other man, 
smiUng ; " but all is fair in love and war, the 
proverb says. As soon as the chief heard that 
the priest owned ten gold pieces, you may be 
sure that he was delighted to see him disappear. 
Those rascals will commit any crime for a few 
copper coins ; for silver they will break all 
laws, human and divine ; but when it comes 
to gold " 

The Chaldean evidently believed that the 
Orellani were not much better than their near 
neighbours of Briga, whose notorious robberies 
and murders have left a record in the word 
" Brigand," which is common to most of the 
European languages. 

Colombo was a " man of the world " and a 
diplomatist : he knew that an awkward-looking 
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accident must sometimes be considered as a 
"judgment of Heaven"; and he was aware 
that it is sometimes safer to reckon on the 
greed of gold than on the sense of right and 
wrong. He had not misjudged the bandit 
chief; for he was by this time hurrying up 
the hill to search the priest's house for the 
treasure. When he did not find it, he tortured 
the two acolytes to make them confess where 
it was hidden. 

The climate and the medicinal properties of 
the springs were found to be satisfactory, and 
preparations were made for the reception of the 
Empress, who commenced her journey as soon 
as she received the news. Salvia came in her 
train. She was delighted to revisit her native 
valley, for, like all mountaineers, she suffered 
from nostalgia. But a strange feeling of solitude 
came over her when she passed the torrent of 
the Gordalasca and saw no traces of her former 
home. Her eyes wandered over the landscape, 
vainly seeking the red-brown houses clustered 
between the river and the hill. It was gone, 
that sacred spot to which her thoi^hts returned 
as a dove to the nest where it had Imn unfledged. 
There were the familiar fields ; the vines whose 
ripe clusters she had gathered, while her brother 
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laboured at her side ; the same clump of giant 
reeds ' which had hidden her in her childish 
games ; the cherry tree ^ her brother used to 
climb, tossing her down more fruit than he 
kept himself; and the pleasant shade of the 
mulberry under which her parents ate their 
mid-day meal, which she brought to them 
from the village in an osier basket. And there 
the sparkling stream still flowed, whose eddies 
had wrecked many a little ship which she and 
her brother had freighted with its precious 
cargo of coloured pebbles. She followed the 
path which should have brought her to the 
village ; it ended abruptly by the river's brink. 
With bursting heart she turned away— — 

The men of Gordalon still tilled their fields 
as formerly, but they did not rebuild their 
homes. Parted, like Poland, among more 
powerful neighbours, the little commune was 
absorbed and lost. Only the name remained. 
The inhabitants took refuge in the surrounding 
villages : Lantosca, Bollena, Belvedere, and 
Roccabigliera. The greater part migrated to 

' Giant retdi. The Arundo Donax extends up the 
Vesubia valley as far as this spot, 

' Cherry tree. Cherry and plum trees flourish to such 
an extent in the Vesubia valley that these fruits can be 
had almost for nothing. 
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Belvedere, for that was nearest to their vanished 
home. 

Salvia sought out her scattered friends and 
neighbours ; but they shrank into humble 
reverence and deep obeisance when they saw 
her approach, for they regarded her as a being 
from another world. Alive, when they thought 
her buried deep below the ground ; married 
to a man who was far greater than their greatest 
men ; and intimate with the mighty Empress, 
one word from whom could dispose of all their - 
lives and fortunes ! — this savoured of magic, and 
was beyond their comprehension. The young 
women of her own age were covered with 
confusion when she tried to embrace them, 
and to make them admire her yellow-haired 
baby. 

With an angry flush she inquired whether 
Calvus was still the terror of his poorer neigh- 
bours. She learned that he had perished in the 
earthquake, the only victim in the village of 
Lantosca. This modified her opinion of the 
local ■ deity. He was still for her " the cruel 
god Vesu," because he had engulfed her beloved 
brother. Yet he had redeeming points, for he 
had shown great discrimination in destroying 
the wickedest man of the whole district. She 
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went to his shrine, poured out a small libation, 
and thanked him for avenging her upon her 
enemy. She thought that it was right and 
proper to encourage Vesu when he did things 
that were reasonable. 

The Empress Bertha enjoyed her stay in the 
Vesubia valley ; she swallowed great quantities 
of hot water, and she took many excursions in 
the neighbourhood. On her way to the Temple 
of Mars (St, Martin) she observed on the hill- 
side, just across the torrent, a curious pocket or 
depression, which still interests and puzzles 
every one who sojourns in this valley. Except- 
ing where it faces the river, the sides are almost 
vertical. A fringe of hazel-bushes conceals the 
interior from view ; and the bottom is a level 
lawn, on which lie two or three blocks which 
have fallen from above. As you descend into 
this enchanted hollow, the din of the torrent 
ceases, and a sweet silence reigns. Sheltered 
from the wind, the grasses stir not on their 
slender stalks. The rough world is shut out, 
and a dreamy languor steals upon the soul. 
Hard by is the Sacred Grove of Mars, 
awe-inspiring with the solemn shade of its 
majestic chestnut trees. This grove still 
stands. 
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The Empress learned that this hollow was 
occupied by a hermit. He had come there 
about three years ago, at the time of the earth- 
quake. It was supposed that he was distracted 
by reason of his misfortunes. But the man 
behaved quite reasonably. He never touched 
the crops or the property of the St. Martin 
people ; so no one interfered with him. He 
subsisted on the chestnuts of the Sacred Grove ; 
just as a large population of outcasts and vag- 
rants is now supported by the edible pine-seeds 
of the forest near Ravenna. If the myoxus ' 
helped themselves to the stores of dried chest- 
nuts which he had laid by for the winter, he 
retaliated upon the beautiful little animals by 
making a meal of them whenever he could 
catch them. As it is no easy matter to capture 
a myoxus, the hermit was practically a v^e- 
tarian, but for the fishes caught in the torrent 
which flowed close to his retreat. Snails also 
he consumed, as all Ligurians do ; and he had 
usually a supply of them imprisoned in a hole 
which formed his larder. His stores included 
some bushels of hazel-nuts, and a few strings of 
those dry, leathery mushrooms which are still 

■ The Myoxus is rather smaller than a squirrel. It is 
allied to the dormouse. The peasants eat them. 
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eaten on the Riviera. He suffered little from 
the want of bread, for even in his more pros- 
perous days he had tasted it but seldom. 
Chestnuts formed the main sustenance of the 
poor people, as they still do to this day. 

The hermit's heart sank within him when he 
saw the gilded palanquin with its purple hang- 
ings being carried in the direction of his humble 
dwelling, for the Empress had expressed a wish 
to see the spot. Who was this exalted person ? 
And why was he coming towards him with a 
long retinue of slaves in gorgeous raiment ? 
He had stolen nothing, nor injured any living 
person. But before he came hither he had been 
in arrears 0/ taxes. " It must be those taxes," 
he said to himself. " I am undone." Yet why 
should the tax-gatherer come with an escort of 
grim soldiers cased in bronze armour flashing 
in the sun. All this force to arrest one miser- 
able wretch ! 

The head of the procession crossed the tor- 
rent, while the long line of slaves was still 
winding through the willow trees. The men- 
at-arms marched up the slope, their weapons 
clanking as they strove to keep their line upon 
the broken ground. With a stentorian word of 
command their gigantic captain halted them in 
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a double line, through which the Empress was 
to pass. In his despair the poor hermit sought 
for some offering to propitiate the dread powers 
that were at hand. What could he give ? He 
knew nothing about exalted people, but he sup- 
posed that their chief function was to receive 
taxes and offerings and gifts. He dared not 
offer chestnuts ; great folks do not live on nuts 
and snails and mushrooms. But he had just 
caught a fish; that would do. 

Quaking with fear, he took this little trout 
from his larder, and gathering in great haste a 
few of the red lilies which grew at hand, he 
was advancing to prostrate himself with his 
humble offering, when a young matron who 
was standing by the Empress rushed forward 
and flung her arms round his neck. Stupefied 
with terror and surprise, the unhappy man let 
fall his gifts and stared blankly at the Empress, 
then at the huge Gaul, who stood glaring on 
him with his hand upon his sword-hilt. 

" Who dared to be embraced by Cumhall's 
wife ! " 

The royal lady asked who the poor man 
was, and what he wanted. Salvia explained 
that he was her brother. She thought that he 
had perished in the earthquake. The hermit 
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had intended to b^ for his life, but the words 
stuck in his throat, and he could not take his 
eyes off that beautiful woman, who had his lost 
sister's face and voice. 

Coming to himself, he sank on his knees and 
entreated them to spare his life. Salvia assured 
him that her kind mistress would not hurt him ; 
on the contrary, she offered to grant him any- 
thing he asked. He stammered out that he 
would like to be forgiven the taxes that he 
owed. These taxes weighed heavily on his 
mind. The Empress Bertha laughed, and 
granted his request. What else would he 
like .' " Might he continue to live in the 
hollow where he had passed three happy 
years ? " 

" Certainly ! " But the Empress thought 
that he would suffer from rheumatism when it 
rained. Had he no other wish ? 

"No, none. He was quite contented." 

One of the slaves whispered to his fellow, 
" I wish the Empress would offer to give me 
anything I liked to ask for ! " 

The cortege withdrew, and left the hermit still 
kneeling at the entrance of his small domain. 
It seemed to him that he had seen a vision. 
His sister stayed behind, and invited herself to 
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dine with him. As they cooked their snails 
and chestnuts and the little fish, he explained 
how he had escaped when the hamlet of Gor- 
dalon was swallowed up. On his way to release 
the mule and the goat he met Algon, a bed- 
ridden man who lived in the outskirts of the 
village. His two children were trying to 
remove him, but they were not strong enough. 
They entreated him to help, and that kind 
action saved his life, for it prevented his enter- 
ing the village. While he was thus occupied 
the second shock took place. When he had 
moved the sick man to the hillside, and made 
him a bed under a tree, he returned to the spot 
where he had left his sister, and found no trace 
of her, for she had fled in the meantime with 
the Gaul. 

Concluding that she had followed him to the 
village, and perished there, he fell into despair. 
He was now, as he supposed, alone in the world. 
His home was gone ; he owed money to the 
unscrupulous Calvus, who would sell him into 
slavery. He would escape, and if people 
noticed his disappearance they would connect 
it with the earthquake. The Sacred Grove 
afforded him an asylum, and gave him also 
sustenance. In a corner of the " Hermit's 
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Hollow," as it now came to be called, he con- 
structed a comfortable shelter. He had no 
rent or taxes to pay, and Calvus never came 
for those arrears. 

Salvia was now completely reconciled to 
Vesu. He was no longer " the cruel god." 
It is true that he became violent now and 
then, and shook down houses and rocks ; but 
it was his nature to do that. We all have some 
little peculiarity ! " Que voulcz vous !" as the 
French say. . . . She repaired his shrine and hiuig 
some garlands on it. She apoli^ised to him 
for the rude things which she had said about 
him, and begged him not to owe her any 
grudge. She also poured out plentiful libations, 
and sacrificed a mole. That was the proper 
offering to Vesu, for he was a sort of subter- 
ranean god who made the earth heave up and 
down. 

The Empress lived many years in the valley, 
and the springs were called after her name, 
" Berthemont." From her beneficent and 
gentle character the people regarded her with 
affection and with reverence. In feet they 
worshipped her. In some of the villages the 
statues of Vesu, which had been overturned by 
the earthquake, were replaced by busts of the 
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good Empress Bertha. Vesu, they reasoned, is 
a deity of very doubtful disposition. He 
sometimes ruins the houses of men who were 
his devout worshippers. You could not count 
upon him. Whereas their gracious sovereign 
never injured those who served her faithfully ; 
on the contrary, she rewarded them. More- 
over, she did not get violent and desolate the 
whole r^ion. They would pay their vows to 
her. 

The hermit could not be persuaded to 
abandon his retreat. He pleaded that the 
place was auspicious, for he had found his sister 
there ; and above all, that there were no taxes 
to pay. Salvia therefore obtained for him the 
appointment of custodian of the Sacred Grove. 
He was to bring to the Empress each year, on 
the anniversary of her visit, a small trout and a 
few lilies. This is what they call in England a 
" peppercorn rent." He gained, without being 
aware of it himself, a great name for sanctity. 
And he deserved his reputation, for he was 
indeed blameless, like those Ethiopians in the 
Iliad. 

The Chaldean wrote a learned treatise on the 
mineral springs of the Vesubia valley, and 
wealthy Romans flocked to the new health 
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resort. His supply of gum Satidarach running 
short, he discovered on the Colmaine, near St. 
Martin, a hairy, or rather shaggy, root, which 
he called Rhizoma lasion (an Alpine Umbellate). 
He gave one of his negroes a strong dose of 
this; and finding the next day that it had no 
bad effect, he tasted it himself, and found it to 
be cordial, stomachic, tonic, prophylactic, and 
antiseptic. He prescribed this remedy to all 
his patients for every disease, and he sold it 
very dear. 

These two unlucky negroes, being often 
compelled to swallow at a moment's notice any 
drugs of which Colombo wanted to know the 
effect, had at length become poison-proof, like 
Mithridates, King of Pontus. " Fiat experi- 
mentum in corpore vili " was his motto on 
these occasions. " And what is viler," he would 
add, " than a negro, unless it be a rascally priest 
of Apollo ! " The shaggy root is still of great 
repute in the Vesubia district for all affections 
of the stomach. Now, the Ligurians divide 
the human body, for medical purposes, into 
three parts, like Gaul of old. On this simple 
system a man can have but three diseases, viz., 
a bad foot, or the toothache, or a pain in the 
"stomach," that is, anywhere below the neck. 
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As the hairy root cures the " stomach," therfi^ 
is naturally a great demand for it. 

Cumhall did not return to his own country. 
On the death of his beloved ruler he settled in 
Venanson. This village, lying higher than 
any other in the valley, has a cooler and more 
bracing climate. This was congenial to his 
temperament. And in the Maritime Alps 
there was no station so convenient for hunt- 
ing, which he loved. Here, in later days, the 
Templars chased the wild boar, the ibex, and 
the chamois ; and from the Latin " venari," 
to hunt, the village of Venanson takes its 
name. 

The Taurini were plotting a new insurrec- 
tion, which, fortunately for themselves, they did 
not carry out. The Gaul would not go back 
to his home, lest he should be involved in the 
insensate folly of another outbreak. His 
countrymen, he said, needed education much 
more than they required autonomy. But for 
the pressure of the Roman rule they would fly 
at each other's throats. He saw and he loathed 
what Charles Kingsley calls " the brute great- 
ness of Rome," and he knew full well the utter 
materialism of the Roman nature. But he 
wished that his own countrymen had a larger 
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share of that stability which is common enough 
in hard and hateful characters, but rare in 
persons of more amiable mould. 

What Cumhall said of his Keltic fellow- 
countrymen may, perhaps, be repeated by a 
patriotic Irishman of the present day, reading 
England in the place of Rome. Nor was the 
young Gaul willing to return to Rome ; for in 
that case he might be called upon to fight against 
his own kinsfolk and relations, an act of impiety 
which he could never contemplate. 

The hermit and Cumhall were now close 
neighbours, and they became firm friends. 
Sometimes, as they sat side by side, the young 
prince would banteringly remark, " I very nearly 
ran you through when my Salvia put her white 
arms round your neck ! " 

The other man would answer, in joke, that the 
Gaul was a " big barbarian " and a dangerous 
fellow. " No, by all the gods of Olympus ! " 
he would exclaim, " I am no barbarian, for I 
have learned Greek and music." In proof of 
the music, he would sing in a roaring voice a 
wild barbaric song, with his national war-cry as 
a refrain. When he swung his great sword, 
shouting " Lamh l^dir abuaidh ! " his little 
girl would run for safety to her mother's arms. 
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Cumhall, " Comailo of the yellow-hMr " his 
neighbours called him, was a good-natured man 
when not offended. But, like the rest of us, 
he had a foiling, and it was jealousy. He 
frowned if any man even looked upon his wife, 
and it was a dangerous thing to compliment her 
in his presence. 

The brother and sister were never again 
separated. From the parapet of the village 
of Venanson Salvia could look down on the 
dwelling of the blameless anchorite. She could, 
in fact, almost throw a pebble into the hollow 
where he lived, so steep was the descent. Of 
an evening Salvia would send the little Bertha 
,down the hill to fetch her uncle up to supper. 
She invariably brought him back with her, or 
rather he carried her on his shoulder up the 
path. For next after the Empress, "the 
Divine Bertha," he adored the little Bertha, 
his sister's child. At supper he would eat only 
chestnuts. "Fruit," he said, "is better than 
grain ; Triptolemus conferred a doubtful benefit 
upon mankind." 

" Our poets seem to think as you do," repUed 
the Gaul, " for they represent the home of the 
brave and true men as an orchard. ' Avalon,' 
our paradise, comes from ' Aval,' an apple." 
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On one occasion the hermit waxed philo- 
sophical, and propounded his theory of life. 
All troubles and tribulations, he said, resulted 
from taxation. If men had no taxes to pay, 
and plenty of dried chestnuts, they would be 
perfectly happy — 

"Der Mensch braucht wenig, und an Leben reich 
1st die Natur," 

" That's all very well for a hermit," observed 
Cumhall, " but it won't do for ordinary people." 
Then the Gaul began to ask his wife whether 
it was not very damp and chilly sitting in a 
stream in a snow grotto ! To avoid answering 
this personal question, she brought out his 
harp, and the neighbours crowded round the 
door to listen to the music. 

When his son was old enough, his father 
taught him Greek, in order that his uncle 
might not be able to call him a barbarian. 
And Salvia, as soon as the little Bertha was 
able to understand, enumerated to her the 
virtues of the royal lady whose name she bore. 

Not long ago, that is to say in the year 1 89-, 
there was a great gathering of scientific men in 
the town of Rome. In honour of the occasion, 
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the government permitted the opening of a 
tomb which stood beside the Appian Way. 
No inscription could be traced, but the mauso- 
leum was evidently that of some royal personage. 
It was expected that treasures would be dis- 
covered ; but to the disappointment of all present, 
no jewelry was found. Either the tomb had 
never contained any, or else it had been already 
rifled. Only one object, and that of little value, 
was brought to light. It was a necklace of small 
star-shaped stones, with a round, flat, coin-like 
disc, which formed a pendant to the carcanet. 

Among the men of science present was a tall, 
fierce-looking man with the appearance of an 
Arab sheik, but who was really a distinguished 
geolt^ist and a most amiable English gentleman. 
To him they submitted this curiosity, for it 
appeared to be of organic origin — fossils of some 
sort, in fact. He said that his particular speci- 
ality was Petrology, but he was quite familiar 
with these objects. The round disc-like stone 
was a very fine specimen of a Nummulite from 
the limestone hills above Antibes and Cannes. 
It was Nummulites Liguriensis (nobis). 

The star-shaped beads he recc^nised at once 
as the joints from the stem of an Encrinite or 
Stone-Lily. The scientific name of this species 
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he gave as Pentacrinus steliatus var. Orellanus. 
Fossils very similar to these, he said, but not 
so beautiful, are found in the south-west of 
England, where they go by the name of St, 
Cuthbert's Beads. 

This necklace had once adorned the good 
Roman Empress Bertha. 
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MENTONE is hemmed in between the 
mountains and the sea. Nice, Queen 
of the Riviera, is enthroned in an ampler and 
no less beautiful domain. Yet here also the 
rocky barrier is not far distant from the coast. 
But as we cross the Var, and enter the sunny 
region of Provenje, the mountwns stand back 
a little, and the coast slopes southward, so that 
the town of Cannes is flanked by a " hinterland " 
of ohve-clad hills verging gently upward to 
the base of the Alpine ramparts of Liguria. 

This mountain barrier rises steeply and 
rapidly by three successive stages to above 
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four thousand feet. ' Grasse = adorns with her 
[jerfumed gardens the first terrace that we 
reach. The next ledge is occupied by the 
mountain vill^e of St. Vailier,3 rejoicing in 
cool air and shady groves of oak. Beyond 
this point surely nothing lives or moves ! . . . 
St. Vallier must be the remotest outpost of 
human habitation, the last limit of cultivation, 
the extremest verge of life. 

But no ! The path winds upward, following 
a rocky gorge, and, passing through a beech- 
wood, emerges on a tableland four thousand 
feet above the sea. A strange secluded region 
this : the traveller cannot liken it to anything 
that he has seen elsewhere. Perhaps one might 
compare it on a small scale to the South- 
American Roraima. The plain is four or five 
miles long by about three miles wide : open 
to the east and west, but protected from the 
north by vertical clifFs. These mark the edge 
of a bare, undulating highland which reaches 
away to the Mount Cheiron, the jagged ridge 
so conspicuous from the coast ; brown in 

' These are the foot-hills. The central ridge of the 
Maritime Alps rises Co 10,000 feet. 

' Grasse. Height above sea, 1,000 feet. 
3 St. Vallier. Height above sea, 2,280 feet. 
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summer, but gleaming in winter with its snowy 
mantle. 

The tableland of Caussols does not slope 
towards the sea. On the contrary, the saucer- 
shaped plateau has on the south a line of 
rounded hills, which form, as it were, a rim, 
shutting out the view of the Mediterranean, 
and giving to the landscape a peculiar aspect 
of completeness and of symmetry. 



Tarko was busy sharpening an iron battle- 
axe. This was a new acquisition, for stone 
weapons were commoner than steel ones in 
those ancient times. As the young man 
worked, he muttered to himself: — 

" I wonder if the Prophetess will speak this 
afternoon. And what will she advise ? Shall 
we pay tribute to the men of Grasse, or shall 
we refuse ? If we refuse there will be war. . . . 
She rejects my presents: she gives me no en- 
couragement. In the last war I did great 
deeds ; but it seems that this is not enough. . , . 
Any other woman would listen to my suit ; but 
to win the favour of the Prophetess, I must 
perform still greater deeds ; and in times of 
peace what can. I do ? " 
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Having made up his mind to vote for war 
at the assembly of the clan, the youth began 
to cast about for arguments to strengthen the 
resolution which he had adopted. He tried to 
persuade himself that the honour of his tribe 
was at stake, and that it would be disgraceful to 
yield to the demand for tribute. It was Tarlco's 
custom to consult his friend Poros about every 
matter of importance. But on this occasion he 
did nothing of the sort. He feared that the 
other might incline towards peace, and try 
to dissuade him from making a warlike 
speech. 

This Poros was a Greek, a Massiliote, who 
had fled from his native city in consequence of 
a "stasis" or political disturbance in which his 
party had been worsted. He had sided with 
those who were trying to resist the encroachments 
of the Oligarchy. Being proscribed by those 
who had the upper hand, he took refuge in 
Nice, a colony from Marseilles ; and, engaging 
in trade, made frequent visits to the tribes who 
inhabited the spurs of the Maritime Alps. Not 
feeling altogether safe in Nice, he had migrated 
to this unfrequented spot, and marrying Banba, 
a sister of Tarko the Champion, he had been 
formally adopted as a member of the clan. 
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Poros, though a new-comer and a man of alien 
race, had already gained much influence in the 
little state ; for his superior education, and his 
practical knowledge of the arts of war and 
peace, enabled him to be of great service to 
the simple mountaineers. 

The tribe assembled at the appointed time : 
all freemen of full age were armed.. Some of 
them were tall and blond, others short and 
swarthy, but the main part of the population 
was intermediate, in both stature and com- 
plexion, between these two extremes. The tall 
blue-eyed men belonged clearly to that great 
Keltic stock which spread over the whole of 
western Europe about 500 B.C. ; some say 
much earlier. The short, dark, broad-built 
men represented the aborigines ; they were the 
remnant of a neolithic race which had amalga- 
mated with the conquering Kelts. The language 
might be considered as a dialect of Gaelic, but 
it contained a large percentage of words allied 
to the Basque. It was, in fact, a composite 
tongue, like Persian or modern English. 

The Druid,' in virtue of his office, first 

■ Druidism was not originally the religion of the Keltic 
race, but was adopted by them from the primitive peoples 
of western Europe(Prof. Rhys), It was, in fact, a "survival 
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addressed the meeting. He was a stout, pom- 
pous man, with that unpleasant expression 
which results from habitual dishonesty. He 
complimented the men of Caussols on their 
strength and courage, and alluded to the honour 
which they had gained in a former war, when 
they had helped to repel a northern invader. 
He next abused the men of Grasse, who 
were, he said, luxurious and d^enerate. He 
urged that it would be ignominious for a free 
mountain clan to pay tribute to a town whose 
proper empire was over the low country by 
the coast. If the men of Grasse attempted to 
enforce the tribute, he pledged himself to bring 
upon them, before the moon was full, a direful 
pestilence which would compel them to sue for 
peace. He boasted that he understood the spells 
which ruled the bat-winged god of pestilence, 
and the incantations which controlled the hooded 
demon of destruction. Finally he appealed to 
their patriotism to resist this most unwarranted 



of the Shamanism of" the neolithic races which had been 
overrun by the Kelts." 

It is likely that (he earlier Keltic conquerors looked 
down upon Druidism, as the Persians did upon the 
Magiati superstitions, and as educated men now do upon 
the new Anglican sacerdotalism. 
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This speech was doubtfully received. A few 
fellows of the meaner serf applauded ; but the 
greater part kept silence. 

Without a moment's delay a young man 
stood forward. He was short, dark and thick- 
set, broad in the shoulders, deep-chested, and 
enormously strong in the arms. His large 
brown eyes were set wide apart, and his 
expression was altogether ingenuous and frank. 
He said : — 

" Forgive me, fellow-clansmen, if I presume 
to speak before the elders of the tribe have 
given their opinion ; but my speech shall be a 
short one. Let us refuse the tribute, and if 
they try to enforce it, let us rely upon our 
swords. I vote for war ! " 

The applause which greeted this laconic 
speech was hearty and genuine. But the truth 
is that the audience applauded the speaker 
rather than the speech. For the young man 
was popular, Tarko was the pride of Caussols 
and the darling of his clan. 

But there were two persons present who did 
not applaud Tarko's short harangue. Pores 
stood motionless while his neighbours hammered 
their sword-hilts on their shields. And Finola 
(^Fionn-guala, Fair-shoulder) the Prophetess did 
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not clap her hands like the other women round 
her. Her father, the chieftain of the tribe, had 
fallen in battle ; and her three brothers, younger 
than herself, were filling his place. But the 
young men were in all things advised and 
guided by their sister, so that she virtually 
ruled the clan. Naturally thoughtful, she 
became still more so when this misfortune 
happened to her family. Her great insight 
and her lofty idealism caused her to be looked 
up to and revered, and she was commonly 
called the " Prophetess." 

Finola saw, and she deplored, the constant 
discords and the petty jealousies which kept 
each Keltic tribe at variance with its neigh- 
bours. And she perceived, what those rough 
Gaelic warriors could never realise, that in spite 
of their strength and valour they would be 
conquered by the first civilised and organised 
force they should encounter. For this reason 
her voice was always on the side of peace, and 
she was deeply grieved by the rash speech which 
Tarko had just delivered. 

Poros now advanced to speak. He, like 
most Greeks, was by nature an orator ; and he 
knew the power of the goddess Peitho, When 
he spoke, every one expected to be either 
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amused or instructed ; perhaps both at once, 
for he understood the various arts of speech. 
Though at ordinary times he wore the garb 
pecuhar to the clan, when fully armed, as now, 
he retained the weapons and the costume of his 
ancestors. The plumed helmet, tunic, cuirass, 
greaves, and large round shield became him 
well, for he was the handsomest among many 
handsome men. 

Before commencing his speech, he saluted the 
chieftainess and her three brothers by lowering 
the point of his sword, an ancient custom which 
is still in vogue. He then greeted the chief 
nobles in a friendly manner, and stood looking 
round on the assembly as if asking for per- 
mission to address them. This courtesy did not 
fail of its effect. A loud murmur of applause 
was heard. Thus encouraged, he began : — 

" Fellow-citizens and fellow-soldiers ! Though 
armed after the manner of my ancestors, I also 
am a Ligurian like yourselves, for I was born in 
Massilia,' a seaport of Liguria. Whether this 
land of ours be as beautiful as Hellas I cannot 
say, for mine eyes have never seen the sunlit 
islands of that distant sea. But I am attached 

' Marseilles. Said to have been founded by a colony 
of Phocean Greeks about 600 b.c. 
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to this country, and I would not leave it if I 
might, 1 love the perfumed hillside of Pro- 
vence, and this Arcadian valley holds my heart. 
Here Plenty reigns ! Here dwell the Kharites ! 
Here Joy and Gladness hover in the summer 
air ! Liguria, garlanded with flowers, thou art 
the chosen bride of the bright Sun-god, and 
fairest of the western lands ! 

" My friends, this pleasant country, this 
Paradise of ours, extended once still farther 
westward. It reached beyond the rapid Rho- 
danus, fed by Helvetian snows, to that distant 
region where the streams of Ocean swallow up 
the land. For I have heard from the traders 
of my native town that the chiefest of the 
streams which flow into the western sea is 
called the Liger CLoire), that is the river of 
Liguria. Shall we to whom the gods have 
given so noble a domain, shall we further 
diminish it, and lose it altogether in the end ,' 
Answer me, ye men of Gaelic lineage ! " (Loud 
shouts of " No ! Never ! ") "Then let us see to 
it that our discords and dissensions do not expose 
us to disaster and defeat when aliens shall invade 
our land. Let us remain at peace with our near 
neighbours, if honourable peace be possible." 

At this point the orator was rewarded by an 
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approving smile from the Prophetess. He 
noticed it, for he watched his audience carefully, 
and acknowledged it by a slight but very graceful 
gesture. The maiden's face gradually brightened 
as she noticed the good effect that Poros was 
producing on his hearers. He now began to 
deal with the sentiments and speeches of the 
two men who had preceded him. 

" Barogi the Druid compliments us on our 
valour. We are obliged to him. But I think 
that to fan the flames of war ill-beseems a man 
who has never handled sword or spear, or run 
the risk of wounds and death. Barogi is a richer 
man than I am, and a great deal more corpu- 
lent " — loud laughter from all present — " but 
I am convinced that you will not for that reason 
think his words of greater weight than mine. 
He says that it would be ignominious to pay 
tribute. Why so? In return for a small annual 
payment to a friendly tribe much more nume- 
rous than ourselves, we obtain their powerful 
protection in case we are attacked or wronged 
in any way. If we were conquered by a hostile 
nation, the tribute imposed on us would be 
three or four times greater than that which the 
men of Grasse expect from us. Nor will the 
men of Thorenc help us to resist, for we had a 
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difference with them about the post of honour 
in that battle which we fought against the 
invaders from the north." 

Then turning towards his brother-in-law, he 
said : — 

" My beloved friend and relative has given 
his voice for war. We all respect and honour 
him, because we know that if there is trouble he 
will share it with the rest of us. His strong 
arm has never failed us in time of danger." 
(Applause ; the young man hung his head.) *' In 
one point I cordially agree with Tarko. If 
we must struggle with the men of Grasse, let us 
trust, by all means, to our swords, rather than 
to black magic and the accursed arts of dark- 
ness." (Barogi scowled.) " These things are 
unworthy of honourable men." (" Yes ! " said 
the chieftainess ; and the audience murmured 
assent.) 

" Men of Caussols, I will not weary you with 
a long harangue " (" Speak on ! " from several 
voices), " but I must call your attention to a 
remarkable peculiarity in the speech of my 
gallant young friend and relative. He gives 
us no reasons — none whatever." (Here Poros 
paused and looked inquiringly at the youth.) 
" Yet surely he must have some motive, for he 
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does not delight in bloodshed ; that we know. 
Whatever his motive is, we are assured that it 
is honest, and not unworthy of his name and 
family. Perhaps his motive is a private one." 
(Tarko drew back in utter confusion.) "If so, 
my friends, I entreat you, while you honour 
the speaker, to disregard the speech," 

He concluded with a brilliant peroration, 
in which he pleaded for the peace and hacmony 
of the different races which inhabited Liguria. 
"A union typified in this young Gallo-Greek." 
Here he presented to them his eldest son, a boy 
of six or eight. The storm of applause was 
loud and long. The child was carried round 
the assembly ; the men placed their hands upon 
his head, the women hugged him. His mother 
was bursting with happiness. Barogi slunk oflF ; 
his cause seemed lost, but there was a sparkle 
in his cunning eyes which showed that he by no 
means gave it up. The nobles and the chief 
men present hastened to congratulate the 
Greek. But the first to grasp his hand and 
thank him was Tarko, the champion of the 
clan. ' 

■ Champion. The Kelts, like most ancient races, when 
they reached a certain stage of civilisation, chose their 
chiefs, not so much for their bodily strength, as for in- 
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"You are right," he said, "and my speech 
was a wild and foolish one." 

"All is well," answered his brother-in-law; 
"there will be peace." And," he added in an 
undertone, " in matters which are nearer to your 
heart than war or peace, I will do my utmost to 
help you." 

The youth gave him a look of profound 
gratitude and withdrew, Finola sent to Banba 
(Tarko's sister and wife of Poros) the golden 
brooch which held her mantle at the shoulder. 

" Take this to your mother," she said, kissing 
the child, "and tell her it is from her friend 
the daughter of the chief." 

The Prophetess needed not to speak, for 
Poros the Greek had saved her the trouble. 

The eldest of the three brothers (for the law 
of gavelkind did not prevail) was about to sum 
the matter up and give his decision in favour of 
a peaceful policy, when a man rushed into the 
assembly and flung himself down in front of 

tellect and character. Thus Feargus the Champion, the 
Gaelic Perseus, was a colossus, whereas his chieftain, 
Concobar Mac Nessa, was handsome and thoughtful, but 
slender. 

Similarly, David was a more distinguished warrior than 
Saul. There is the same contrast between Achilles the 
Champion and Agamemnon the King. 
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the young chiefs. He was a slave, as was 
evident from his shaven face and head. He had 
just returned, he said, from the town of Grasse, 
where he had been sent on an errand by his 
master. "The fighting men of Grasse are 
already under arms, and are marching to attack 
us without waiting to hear our reply to their 
demand. I have hastened to warn you of the 
danger," 

This news altered the whole aspect of affairs. 
The young chief rose up at once and said : — 

" Men of Caussols ! — My father, were he 
alive, would wish for peace, if so be that it 
could by any means be reconciled with honour. 
And my sister, whose high gifts are known to 
you, has never leaned towards war. We had 
just come to an almost unanimous decision to 
purchase the friendship and protection of this 
powerful tribe by a small yearly gift. But we 
find that they are preparing to fall upon us 
without any declaration of war, and without 
even allowing us the time to send our answer 
down to them. An outrage of this sort is not 
to be endured. I therefore propose that we 
refuse the tribute, and hasten to repair the 
fortifications of the dun ; for it is clear that, 
few as we are, we cannot meet these men in 
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the open field. I also propose that we send a 
herald to Thorenc with the ' Sgeul air barr batt 
(message-stick •), " to ask for their assistance. 
Warriors who think as I do, rmse their hands ! " 

Every sword and battle-axe, without excep- 
tion, was held aloft. 

" Now," said the chief, " I call to witness 
the Daghda, who rule the destinies of man, that 
we are guiltless of this war. May the grim 
Goddess Macha ^ strike for us ! " 

A solemn silence followed this appeal. Then, 
slowly and sadly, the Prophetess stepped forward, 
harp in hand. Striking the strings, she began to 
recite in a low monotone the mystic verses, 3 
which were a prelude to the state of trance : 

" I hover in the Wind which breathes upon the Sea : 
I float on the Wave of the Ocean : 
I speak in the murmur of the Billows : 
I am strong as the Oi of the seven Combats : 



' Mejtage-itici. Literally "Story on top of stick," a 
wand carved with symbols, or with ogham characters. 

' Mariv,. The Gaelic Bellona. Compare the Greek 
"makhe " = battle, 

3 Mystic verse$ rf Amergin. These pantheistic lines 
are said to be the most ancient written in any European 
language. The mysterious allusions which they contain 
belong to a system of thought whose key is almost alto- 
gether lost. 
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am cleat-sighted like the Vulture upon the Rocks : 
am bright as the Beams of the Sun : 
am fair as the fairest of Plants : 
am wise as the Salmon of Knowledge : ' 
am calm as a Lake in the Plain : 
am powerful as a Word of Science : 
am mighty as the point of the Lance of Battle : 
am taught by the God who creates in the head of 
man the Fire of Thought ! " . . . 

This solemn recitation ended, she laid aside 
her harp, and, drawing her breath more rapidly, 
she raised her voice to a higher pitch, while her 
audience listened awe-struck. Gradually as she 
repeated those strange words, her whole being 
became attuned to the hidden harmonies of 
Nature, and her soul was brought into close 
contart with the Universal Principle which 
animates ail living things. When thus inspired 
she spoke : — 

" The brave men to whom we women look, 
nor look in vain, for protection and defence, 
have appealed to the mighty Daghda, and have 
called the War-fiend Macha to their sad- 1 
dare not ask them to do otherwise. But my 

' Salmsn of Knowledge. In Gaelic "eo," Compare 
the Chaldean " io," iish-god and teacher of wisdom. 
This wofd forms the first syllable of Jo-hannes (John), 
Compare also the Syrian fish-god and sacred symbol of 
early Christianity. Among the Scandinavians also the fish 
was the symbol of enlightc 
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heart is heavy, for the last war left behind a 
legacy of woe, in which the greatest share is mine. 

" Reveal to me, ye Powers above, the issue of 
this war ! . . . 1 hear no coronach, no dirge nor 
threnody, no sound of woe or wailing." (" Our 
blessings on you. Prophetess ! " the sobbing 
women murmured one and all.) "A bright 
vision floats before me. One man only shall 
find sorrow ; for him the gods have cursed." 

Then speaking, as it seemed, reluctantly, she 
said : 

" A vision which I have not asked for comes ; 
Unwelcome. May the cruel fates relent ! — 
From east and southward, where this Alpine chain, 
Changing its name, is known as Appcnine, 
A hard and strong folk ' rise and press upon 
Our Keltic race. 

Led by a stranger, we shall smite them thrice : ' 
Vea, four times they shall fall before us ; yet 
They must prevail and rule the world ; for so 
The gods ordain. 

Another vision still more terrible, 
A viiion of a distant future time. 
Hovers before me, fateful, lurid, dire t— 
Far in the frozen north appears a race, 

' The Roman invasion of Liguria cook place about 

240 B.C. 

' Fifty per cent, of Hannibal's troops were Ligurian 
Kelts. These men bore the brunt of his great battles. 
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Fiercer than wolves, slow, silent, selfish, gross. 

Cruel and merciless ; no care have they 

For Truth or Beauty, and their god is Gain, 

Grinding those iron conquerors to dust. 

They overspread the habitable world. 

And everywhere set up an age of Gold ; 

No Golden Age, for they will make this earth 

A place of torment for all honest men. 

The Keltic nations, disunited, weat, 

And torn by discord, are defeated, crushed. 

Goidel and Kymri, Beige," Armorican, 

Fall in one common slaughter ; thus we lose 

Our land, our laws, our language and our name. 

Ye gods ! Why must I look on this sad scene ? 

Is there no hope for prostrate peoples ? None ? 

No resurrection ("or a ruined race ? — 

Shun discord and the sins that laid you low : 

Be men, not children : study to become 

More steadfast and less sensual ; trample on 

The superstitions that enslave you ; spurn 

The deadly coils of Priestcraft ; take as guide 

The god whose shrine" stands where the Rhodanus 

Pauses to wed the Arar, ' slaggish stream, 

Lugh Long-arm, whom the Greeks call Luk-ios, 

' Both Professor Rhys and Mrs. Bryant ("Keltic 
Ireland ") consider the Bclgae to have been Kelts. 
Professor Rhys does not identify them with the Fir-bolgs 
ot Ireland. 

' " Lug-dun-um," now Lyons, was the "dun" or 
stronghold of Lugh, the Keltic Apollo. Compare the 
Greek "Luk-ios " = bright, an epithet of the Sun-god; also 
the Latin "lux" (luk-s}=light, " lu-men " for luk-men. 
Sec. 

3 ^rar. The Saone joins the Rhone at Lyons. It 
flows "incredibil! lenitate." 
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The God of Light and Progress r Then once more 
Our race shall be the teachers of mankind. 
And arbiters of their own destiny ! " . . . 

The Prophetess sank back exhausted. The 
meeting broke up. Though saddened by the 
gloomy predictions of the seer, the people were 
not altogether downcast, for Finola of the 
Fair Shoulders had foretold a happy issue of 
this war. She had not promised them victory, 
it is true ; but if they escaped a great disaster, 
that was more than they could expect or dare to 
hope. 

The tribute was refused, but the threat of 

pestilence was not included in the message. 

Nevertheless, Barogi the Druid took particular 

care to let it be known in the town of Grasse 

that he intended to plague them if they dared 

to march on Caussols. He reasoned thus : " If 

* succeed, the men of my own tribe will reward 

le for destroying their enemies ; if my plan 

lils, I shall be paid by the men of Grasse for 

ot afflicting them." 

He gave it out that no one should stir abroad 
Fter dark this evening, for he intended to 
erform some important ceremonies and incan- 
itions, and dangerous demons would be called 
p. Pores both despised the man and held 
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him in suspicion ; and as the Greek cared not 
one fig for magic, he determined to disregard 
his warning and watch his movements closely. 

Meanwhile the whole population of the little 
tableland were working for their lives. The 
men were repairing the ramparts of the dun, 
the women bringing in the provisions that 
would be needed for the siege. AU valuables 
were carried to the fort or else buried in the 
most unlikely places. Poros the Greek was 
everywhere, helping the builders, advising or 
speaking some word of encouragement. The 
cattle had to be abandoned : there was no room 
for them in the dun. The men of Caussols 
must be content to save their lives, if that 
might be. 

When the men of Grasse appeared, they 
found the fields deserted and the fort awaiting 
their attack. They numbered some five 
hundred warriors, including a contingent they 
had picked up at St. Vallier, whereas the whole 
population of Caussols was scarce three hundred 
souls, the women and children reckoned in. A 
neck of high ground connected the steep rock 
on which the dun was built with the cliflFs, 
which shut in Caussols to the north. On this 
ridge or neck the enemy encamped, lying close 
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under the shelter of the cliff. It was evident 
that they had no intention of attempting an 
assault. They were going to reduce the place 
by famine. The first day of the siege wore 
on. The besieged had set their sentinels, and a 
hundred anxious eyes were intent upon the 
movements of the enemy. These latter had 
drawn a cordon across the neck of land by 
which alone it was possible to enter or to leave 
the dun. A party of the enemy, wishing to 
examine the defences, ventured so near to the 
fort that they were almost within bow-shot. 
But the best archers shook their heads. It was 
useless to waste arrows, for no man could shoot 
so far — unless, indeed, Tarko the Champion 
with that mighty bow of his should find them 
within range. Where is Tarko ? 

They looked in his house and in that of 
Poros ; they searched every corner and cranny 
of the dun, but the youth could not be found. 
The report spread like wild-fire that Tarko was 
absent from the dun. Every one was surprised 
and bewildered ; no one knew what to make of 
it. Barogi accused Tarko of hiding through 

ivardice, for he hated the youth. When this 

ne to the ears of Poros the Greek, he went 

aight to the man and said : — 
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" Dog of a Druid ! If ever again you 
slander my brother-in-law, I shall take it as 
an insult to myself; and I swear by the 
twirling spindle of Lachcsis that I will hurl 
you from the battlements, nor will your magic 
and enchantments avail to save you from my 
wrath." 

The sun sank behind the hill-tops of Pro- 
vence, and the hostile forces rested after the 
labours of the day. The crickets of some 
strange mountain species gave out that peculiar 
bird-like chirp which always commences as the 
day declines. Suddenly the silence of the night 
is broken by a crash. A rock has been dashed 
into the invader's camp from the summit of 
the cliff. The men, roused from their sleep, 
withdraw in haste beyond reach of the danger, 
and a detachment is sent up the path to search 
the summit of the mountain. Presently they ' 
return. They could find no one. They are 
bearing a comrade who has been wounded by 
the arrow of an unseen foe. Uneasy and 
perplexed, they wait for the daylight, and then 
despatch another strong party to scour the 
upper region in all directions. They find no 
traces of the enemy. The defenders of the 
dun had heard the crash, and noticed the 
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commotion in the hostile camp, but they were 
at a loss to explain the phenomenon. 

Next night the camp was pitched at some 
distance from the cliffs, and nearer to the dun, 
but beyond bow-shot. Poros, with Hellenic 
versatility, was preparing a surprise for the 
invaders. He was hard at work all day with 
the cleverest artificers in the village construct- 
ing what he called a " balista," a catapult in 
fact. By the evening it was ready ; and as 
soon as the enemy were at rest, a stone larger 
than that which overhangs the hard-used Phleg- 
yas was fitted to the engine and sent flying 
into the midst of them.' 

They were thrown into consternation, for 
the thing seemed supernatural. How could 
any mortal man throw so huge a weight to 
such an extraordinary distance ? While they 
were wondering, another stone, bigger than 
that shoved by Sisyphus, was sent still farther, 
for the men at the balista were warming to 
their work. The invaders could stand it no 
longer. They withdrew some distance from 

> In the war against Mexico a Spanish engineer was 
less successful than Poros. He took a fortnight to make a 
balista; but the tirst stone which it discharged flew 
straight up into the air, descended on the machine, and 
destroyed it ! 
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the dun, leaving only a guard to prevent the 
people from coming out. 

That night again they had no sleep or rest. 
They were discussing these strange events. " It 
is that Druid Barogi," they said. " He must be 
a great wizard, and he can evidently transport 
himself through the air unseen ; for at one time 
he assails us from the ciitFs, at another from 
within the dun. And if he is able to throw 
a stone three hundred paces, who knows what 
other terrible things may be within his power ? 
He has threatened us with a pestilence : it 
may fall upon us at any moment." 

"No," said his neighbour, "it will not come 
upon the camp, but on the town of Grasse, 
and not until the moon is full. But we must 
hope that he is boasting what he is unable to 
perform." 

While they were talking thus, a fresh portent 
startled the besiegers. A bright flame was seen 
rising from the top of a rock pillar which stood 
at no great distance from the cliffs, like some 
silent stony sentinel watching over the welfare 
of the valley. These slender spires of rock 
are, like the dun itself, outliers of the higher 
ground which overhangs Caussols. In a valley 
near Carlsbad in Bohemia there are a number 
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of rock-pillars of very similar formation. The 
stone-capped pinnacles of Botzen, on the other 
hand, are made of earth. 

When the people in the dun caught sight of 
this phenomenon, they were at first amazed and 
then amused. For an opinion had been gaining 
ground among them that Tarko was abroad 
waging war upon his own account. They now 
felt certain of it : for who else but he could 
scale that spire of rock ? In order to set up 
a mark for a trial of skill at archery, he had 
once reached the top by the aid of a raw-hide 
thong. Since then the rock had always gone 
by the name of " Tarko's Tower." 

But the men of Grasse viewed with very 
different emotions this flame flickering against 
the midnight sky. Their eyes started from 
their sockets as they stared at the strange 
sight ; and a superstitious fear ' came over 
them. This dread was converted into absolute 
panic when a low, dismal booming sound was 
heard proceeding, as it seemed, from the very 
entrails of the earth. The terror-stricken men 

' Soldiers, like sailors and actors, are notoriously super- 
stitious. The peace of Bretigny was brought about by a 
thunderstorm. The Celtiberians followed the tame stag 
of Sertorius; a witehgave the troops of Marius the heroism 
to face men who were the terror of the world. 
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imagined that the demons of the mountwn were 
conspiring against them ; for surely the voice 
of no mortal man, not even of a wizard, could 
be so hideous as that ! 

When these lugubrious sounds reached their 
ears, the Caussols people were convulsed with 
laughter. Even the solemn Prophetess could 
not repress a smile. 

"What an extraordinary sound!" she ex- 
claimed. 

" Yes," said Poros the Greek, " the howling of 
three-headed Kerberos is not more terrible. I 
believe that it comes from the Window-Cave. 
He must be hiding there ; and he is safe 
enough, for even a fox could hardly find the 
entrance. That is the sea-horn which I gave 
him ; no Triton could blow more lustily upon 
it ; but he has pitched it several octaves lower 
than when I heard it last. It is said that 
Orpheus by his harmonies drew the wild beasts 
after him. Tarko 's discords will drive all living 
creatures from the district." 

Tarko was indeed comfortably seated in the 
Grotto, and was producing with infinite gusto a 
variety of unearthly noises, which, bad enough 
already, gained a ghastly and sepulchral tone as 
they issued from the rocky recesses of the cave. 
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He was holding in his hands a gigantic spiral 
shell of the genus Strombus or Tritonia. The 
note of this evil-sounding instrument can be 
pitched higher or lower by grinding more or 
less otF the thin end of the spiral. It was used 
in ancient times as a war-trumpet or call to 
arms. Nowadays it serves chiefly as a f<^ 
siren for sailors or a blasting signal for miners. 
Sometimes the Ligurians will (unless restrained 
by the police) perform upon this shell for the 
benefit of a person against whom they have a 
grudge. 

The Tritonia is found in certain parts of the 
Mediterranean ; and is brought by sailors to the 
ports of Marseilles, Genoa, and Nice. Tarko 
had received this great treasure as a present 
from Poros. The Greek was a generous man ; 
and when he was courting Banba was, naturally 
enough, lavish of his gifts to the brother and 
sister. "The gods are gained over by gifts," 
he used to say to himself. 

This cavern is on the brow of the cliff, hard 
by the path that leads up from the plateau of 
Caussols. It is entered by a long passage, and 
lighted by a natural window in the rock. The 
prospect from this cave is beautiful. It was 
re-discovered not many years ^o by a shepherd. 
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The interior is now fitted as a chapel, and the 
entrance of the pass^e has an iron gate. Once 
a year the natives walk in solemn procesaon 
up the rock-hewn path to the cavern-chapel, 
chanting as they go. While you watch from 
below, the thin thread of worshippers seems to 
vanish as they penetrate one after another into 
the solid rock, and the muffled chant falls 
sweetly on the ear. Last picturesque, but 
much degraded, remnant of a Nature-worship, 
deep-rooted in the heart, and as ancient as 
Humanity itself How true was the instinct 
which led those men of old to love and con- 
secrate the chosen spots where this sad, toiling 
earth is tinged, as it were, with a feint glow of 
heaven ! When shall we see that ancient 
cultus, so human and yet so divine, revived 
and purified ? When will Religion, delivered 
from the trammels of superstition, be linked 
once more with Beauty and with Truth? 

Each night brought some new terror to the 
invaders, and some new entertainment to the 
beleaguered garrison ; for Tarko's exploits were 
a great delight to them. Sometimes when he 
had done some particularly brilliant deed, he 
could hear a shout of triumph from the dun. 
During the daytime he slept in his cave, or 
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passed the time in the manufacture of arrows. 
At nightfall he sallied forth to vex the enemy. 
He prowled round their camp, and eluding alt 
the vigilance of the outposts, he would creep 
within range, and hiding behind a rock or 
bush, would shoot arrows or sling stones upon 
the sleeping soldiers. They had no respite 
from his attacks. All these persecutions, and 
the strange sights and sounds, were attributed 
to the magic of Barc^i the Druid. He also 
got the credit for the wonderful range and 
deadly effect of the engine which Poros had 
constructed. No name was heard inside the 
fort but that of Tarko the Champion ; while 
throughout the attacking force none other was 
mentioned than Barogi the Druid. 

The men of Grasse were beginning to be 
weary of the siege. 

" We shall all perish miserably," they said, 
"by that man's magic if we remain much longer 
here." 

The contingent from St. Vallier was dis- 
affected. Mountaineers themselves, they had 
considerable sympathy with the men of Caus- 
sols, and they had no heart in the war. The 
invaders were, in fact, utterly discouraged and 
demoralised ; and they would gladly have 
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returned to their homes, but that they were 
ashamed to retreat before so small a force. 

The defenders also had good reason for 
anxiety. Thoreiic had returned no answer to 
their appeal for help. Their cattle, that is 
the main part of their property, was in the 
power of the enemy. And if the siege con- 
tinued, they would be driven to capitulate. 

The moon was now full, and it seemed to 
Barogi that his plans had failed. He expected 
that ere this the men of Grasse, plague-stricken 
and in despair, would have sent a deputation 
to beg mercy at his hands. To add to his 
discomfiture, he was in bad odour with his 
fellow-townsmen, and his influence was decreas- 
ing daily. For Poros the Greek exposed his 
tricks, and openly ridiculed his supernatural 
pretensions. One-half of the people scorned 
him, and by the rest he was secretly distrusted. 
He had been threatened by Poros for question- 
ing the honour of his young relative ; and he 
feared that Tarko, when he met him, would 
take some terrible revenge. Here he was 
wrong : for the Champion was far from being 
a vindictive man ; and it is probable that the 
Druid would have suffered nothing worse than 
a good sound cuffing if Tarko came to hear 
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of his remark. Finally Barogi had come to 
the conclusion that his own tribe would be 
worsted unless help arrived. Seeing no signs 
of relief, he determined to go over to the 
enemy. 

Pores the Greek not only suspected Barc^i, 
but he watched him carefully ; and when he 
was not on the look-out himself, he deputed 
his most trusty slave to keep the man in 
sight. In the middle of the night there was 
a tap at the door of the room where Poros 
slept, " Master, the Druid is moving ; hasten ! " 
He was going towards the gateway, followed 
by his slaves, who carried his valuables and the 
things which he used for his magical perform- 
ances. Poros said to himself : " I will allow 
the fellow to escape ; it will be a good rid- 
dance." Reaching the exit, the Druid told 
the guards that he was going just outside the 
walls to work a spell which would do great 
damage to the enemy. Once clear, he went 
straight towards the outposts of the invaders, 
and, after a short parley, was conducted towards 
their camp. 

The Greek now went and roused the young 
chiei^ and their sister. 

*' Barogi the Druid has gone over to the 
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enemy. I saw him depart, but I did not 
interfere," 

" You acted wisely," said the Prophetess. 
" A traitor can do less harm outside the walls 
than in. But," she added, changing colour 
suddenly, " there is one thing which he can do : 
he may guide them to the cave where Tarko 
hides." 

" Fool that I am ! " said Poros, " not to 
have thought of that. Without intending it, I 
have destroyed the noblest and the best of our 
young men. May the black-skinned Erinyes 
seize that false Druid and drag him down to 
Hades ! May Charon's rotten ferry-boat sink 
under him, and drown him in the hated waters 
of the Styx ! May the joyless streams of 
Acheron flow over him, and the fiery floods 
of Phlegethon consume him ! Would thai I 
had flung him from the battlements, instead of 
merely threatening to do so ! " 

While Poros was relieving his mind by these 
amiable remarks, Finola of the Fair Shoulders 
was trying to think how Tarko might be 
warned of his danger. Her three brothers 
listened with silent sympathy to the impre- 
cations uttered by the angry Greek. They 
could not understand a word of It, because 
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when he was much excited he spoke in his 
own language, as most men do. But they 
knew that he was saying something appropriate 
to the treachery of Barogi the Druid, and they 
said " amen " (or whatever word might be 
equivalent to that in their own dialect), adding 
one or two Gaelic objurgations, just to clinch 
the matter as it were. 

" Bring me a rope — a long and strong one, 
and do not delay ! " 

The men ran to execute the order ; for when 
the Chieftainess commanded, no man in Caussols 
stayed to question, to reason, or to think. She 
came to the south side of the dun, where the 
cliff falls straight and smooth and sheer. 
Passing the rope under her armpits, she made 
the four men let her down. " I b^ you 
to remain within the fort," she said, " and 
not to sally forth and fight. But if you are 
attacked, defend yourselves." 

Fetching a detour to the west, she soon 
reached the cliffs : then making her way by a 
difficult goat-path to the top, she turned east- 
ward, and running swiftly reached the path 
which led down to the cave. A few paces 
brought her to the entrance. She paused and 
uttered the young man's name in a low tone ; 
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then a little louder. Then she rapped with a 
pebble on the walls of the passage to rouse 
him if he should be asleep. As there was 
silence she ventured in . Perhaps, after all, 
Tarko might not be lodging in that spot, for 
he knew of many places where he could conceal 
himself. But her doubts were soon set at rest, 
for she found in one corner the sheepskin rug 
on which he slept, his bag of grain and dried 
fruit, and his jar of water. A collection of 
flint arrow-heads were lying about in every 
stage of manufacture ; and there was the great 
spiral conch which produced those demon 
voices of the night. 

Returning to the entrance of the passage, 
she waited patiently for his arrival. Not 
long before daybreak she heard his step 
approaching. 

" Tarko ! The Druid has betrayed us : you 
must leave this cave at once. I have come to 
warn you of the danger." 

The youth stood staring at her with a vacant 
expression on his face. Seeing that he mistook 
her for an apparition, she went up to him, and 
placed her hand upon his shoulder. This broke 
the spell. 

" How ever did you pass through the 
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cordon ? " he exclaimed. " Were the guards 
asleep? Or did you bewitch them?" 

I have never bewitched any one," the m^den 
answered. 

"There is indeed one person whom you have 
bewitched ! " muttered the love-sick youth, as 
he busied himself removing all traces of human 
habitation from the interior of the grotto. The 
remark did not escape the ears of Finola ; but 
she pretended not to hear it. 

Before the dawn had gilded the rounded out- 
line of the Courmettes, and unveiled the soft 
charms of the Riviera, they were walking north- 
ward on the open mountain-top at an elevation 
of near five thousand feet. Breathes there on 
any region of this globe a more exhilarating air 
than bathes this wild summit on a summer's 
morn ! To the enemy they gave not even 
a passing thought, for no one knew their 
whereabouts, and he would need to run very 
swiftly who would overtake either of them 
if they were minded to escape. 

In a depression of the rugged ground there is 
a well, shaded by a few small trees : a secluded 
spot, if one exists. Hard by is a shelter which 
the shepherds had constructed against mountain 
storms. Here they rested to decide whither 
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they should turn their steps. The Prophetess 
was seated on a rock ; the youth lay at her feet 
upon the ground. She was thinking what she 
could do to help the imprisoned garrison. He 
was talking, and his conversation had no con- 
nection with the war. He described a hut 
which he had constructed in a small oasis at 
the extreme west of the rocky plain of Caussols. 
These oases, if we may apply that term to them, 
abound on the little tableland. They are sunk 
below the level of the ground, and their sides 
are sometimes so steep that it is not easy to 
descend. One of these dells may open upon 
another, and this perhaps may lead into a 
third. 

Tarko's hut was circular and covered by a 
dome ; a beehive building, which would be 
called in Ireland a " clochan." ' It was of 
stone throughout, some four or five feet thick, 
and finished with the utmost care. So perfect 
is the workmanship of these prehistoric dwel- 
lings that a great number of them remain to 
this day as warm and watertight as when they 
were finished by the neolithic men. 

Nestling on the north or sheltered side of the 
romantic little paradise which he had chosen for 

' The Gaelic Highlanders use the lerm "Bothan," 
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his home, Tarko's snug residence realised to the 
full Nathaniel Hawthorne's vision ; and it had, 
moreover, an air of permanence and stability 
which was wanting to the dream-built dwellings 
of the great American writer. These are his 
words : " In the early epochs of our race men 
dwelt in temporary huts, in bowers of branches, 
as easily constructed as a bird's nest, and which 
they built (if it should be called building when 
such sweet homes of a summer solstice rather 
grew than were made with hands ; which Nature, 
we will say, assisted them to rear) where fruit 
abounded, where fish and game were plentifiil, 
or most especially where the sense of beauty was 
to be gratified by a lovelier shade than elsewhere, 
and a more exquisite arrangement of lake and 
wood and hill. This life possessed a charm 
which ever since man quitted it, has vanished 
from existence. And it typified something 
better than itself." 

On the door-post Tarko had sketched in 
red a horned symbol ' to keep off evil spirits. 



' For the accompanying sketch I am indebted £o the 
Rev. C. Bicknell, the accomplished botanist and flower- 
painter of Bordighera. This gentleman has made a special 
study of the remartable rock-carvings of the Laghi delle 
Meravigtie and in the Val Fontanalba, many of which he 
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Of these and other mysterious figures there 
are thousands carved upon the rocks near 
Tenda. 

Beside this drawing was hung a sprig of 
juniper, which served to stop the smaller fry 
of " Sidhe " or fairies who might wish to 
intrude. Evil spirits cannot endure any kind 
of points or prickles, and they particularly 
object to the spiny foli^e of the juniper. 
Some say that a bc^ey, when he finds a branch 
of juniper or holly hanging up, is compelled to 
count the needle-points upon it, just as we 
sometimes read an advertisement without 

was the first to find and to record. See the Proceedings 
of the Society of Antiquaries, Dec. 9, 1897, 

When an Italian of the present day suspects some one 
of looking at him with an " evil eye," he forms with his 
hand a two-horned figure similar to that which Tarko 
drew upon his door-post. The index-finger and the little 
finger are straightened out, while the other two fingers and 
the thumb are bent under the hand. The fashion-artists 
in the illustrated papers constantly draw ladies with the 
hand in this altitude. A foreign princess, driving through 
the streets of Florence, unwittingly insulted the natives by 
allowing her hand to lie on the side of the carriage in this 
peculiar fashion. 

The charm on lintel or on door-post to ward off passing 
demons is a very ancient superstition : compare Exodus 
xii. 7. In this connection it is curious to notice that 
many of the symbols on the rocks near Tenda are coloured 
red. 
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knowing exactly why we do it. Finding this 
task impossible, he goes away disgusted. 

These beehive houses were inhabited during 
the fine Jscason of the year ; but the poorer 



people lived in them the whole year round. In 
cold weather those who had houses on the dun 
repMred to them, and in war-time of course the 
whole population crowded thither. Within the 
limits of Liguria there is nothing, to my mind, 
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so curious as the circular stone structures of 
Caussols. May no vandal hands destroy these 
interesting relics of an earlier age ! 

An angel, if matrimonially disposed, might 
have been glad to share that romantic little 
dwelling with our hero. But either the maiden 
was not so disposed, or else her mind was pre- 
occupied with other things. Perhaps, also, she 
had not yet forgiven him his warlike speech. 
At any rate she appeared to take no interest in 
his description of the house ; and she gave him 
no chance of explaining that he felt very lonely 
in that modest little mansion, and would be glad 
of a companion. 

Now, the young man knew that the oppor- 
tunities of a tete-a-tete with the Prophetess were 
few and far between. He noticed also, to his 
di^iist, that he was making little headway with 
his suit. So he determined on a bold stroke : 
he would bring the matter to a crisis, and stand 
his chance of a refusal. 

At this moment his eye fell upon an object 
which Finola had not observed when she took 
her seat upon the rock. It was a round hole 
through the thin rock-wall which her arm was 
touching. These limestone rocks are pierced in 
all directions with holes of every size. The 
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one in question was just large enough to let the 
hand pass through. Now, a perforated slab of 
this kind is called a Sacred Stone or Swearing 
Stone ; and an oath taken with the hand thrust 
through it is inviolable. These swearing stones 
were used everywhere in early times, and it is 
not long since the custom has died out in some 
parts of the British Isles. For instance, at Dum- 
barton one is still preserved. 

The sight of the sacred stone inspired him 
with a sudden resolution. Passing the hand of 
the damsel through the hole, he held it gently 
but firmly on the other side, and looking her 
straight in the face, said ; — 

'* You have saved my life ; now swear that 
you will marry me ! " 

Taken aback by Tarko's audacity, she tried 
at first to withdraw her hand from the swearing 
stone. But he was careful to prevent that. 
She then attempted to remonstrate. He was 
taking, she said, an unfair advantage of her. 
He calmly repeated his request. What was she 
to do ? Caught in the grip of her stalwart 
admirer, and tied as it were by the stone collar 
round her wrist to the everlasting rock, she was 
helpless in the extreme. 

Finola was not unfavourably disposed to the 
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youth, nor was she altogether displeased at his 
importunity. But she coutd not allow herself 
to be taken thus by storm. So she replied, 
when he had repeated his formula for the third 
time : — 

" I swear that I will marry no one else. If 
you try to make me say more than this, I shall 
be angry. Remember that I am the daughter 
of your chief ! " 

With this, she held up in warning the fore- 
finger of the hand that was free. 

Tarko released her hand. He would not for 
all the world offend the Prophetess, He was 
disappointed with the answer. But he reasoned 
within himself that things might have turned 
out worse. She might have given him a flat 
refusal, and a scolding into the bargain. It was 
some comfort that he had now nothing to fear 
from any rival suitor. And if the Prophetess 
was determined to play the Vestal, there was no 
help for it. He begged her pardon humbly for 
the liberty he had taken, for he was surprised at 
his own impertinence . 

" If I had noticed that swearing stone," she 
sEud, "I would have chosen another seat." 

Tarko was not without good grounds for 
fearing that Finola might refuse all suitors and 
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remMn a maid. For there were moments when 
she felt a yearning to consecrate herself to the 
welfare of her people, to refuse all earthly ties, 
and to find all her happiness in the service of 
her clan. She would say, like Schiller's Yung- 
frau ; 

" Shall I whose soul from heaven is lighted, 
Whose thoughts are fixed on things above. 
Shall I to higher service plighted 

Now condescend to earthly love ? " 

Leaving the well, they set out for Thorenc, 
and crossing the head-waters of the Loup, 
arrived there about mid-day. They hoped to 
persuade the men of that valley to come to their 
assistance. And they succeeded ; for Finola's 
eloquence prevailed. Next day the armed force 
would set out. 

Meanwhile important events were happening 
at Caussols. Barogi, when he appeared in the 
camp at the dead of night, was received with all 
possible honour. The enemy was delighted to 
gain so important an ally. The Druid stipu- 
lated that they should restore to him his cattle. 
He in return would devote his great powers to 
their service. As an earnest of his goodwill 
he would guide them to the spot where a 
dangerous enemy lay concealed. 
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Early in the morning he set out with a party 
of armed men, and followed the path that led 
up to the cave. Poros was watching from the 
battlements. When the Druid appeared, the 
Greek began to soliloquise, and his remarks 
were by no means complimentary to Barogi, for 
the sight of the man, even at a distance, roused 
his ire. He was not only a firm friend but 
a good hater. Any one listening attentively 
might have caught the words "panourgos!" and 
" pagkakiste ! " But when he saw the traitor 
coming down the hill again confused and dis- 
appointed, he rubbed his hands with glee. So 
great was his satisfaction at the Druid's dis- 
comfiture, that for a long time afterwards he 
could be heard chuckling to himself. 

There were always plenty of people watching 
from the battlements ; for indeed the garrison 
had little else to do. And a specially large 
crowd had assembled to witness Hariri's attempt 
to surprise Tarko in the cave. Before this 
crowd had dispersed a new incident roused their 
excitement to fever pitch. A man appeared at 
the western entrance of the plateau. He was 
running in the direction of the camp; or rather 
he was trying to run, for after going at a jog- 
trot for a few paces he would fall back into 
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a walk. The crowd rushed to that part of the 
battlements whence the best view of this courier 
could be obtained. There was evidently some 
important news from Grasse, because the mes- 
senger seemed to be hastening as much as he 
was able. 

When he reached the camp, a sound of 
lamentation rose upon the air. Then there 
were loud voices as of men engaged in angry 
altercation. Then shouting. Lastly a great 
cry and all was silent. The men of Caussols 
listened as they had never listened in their lives 
before. But they could form no idea of what 
was going on among their enemies. 

" I wonder what they are doing," said the 
young chief to Poros. "It seems as if a tragedy 
were happening ; there are sounds of sorrow, 
of anger, and of despair." 

On the next morning the force set out from 
Thorenc to the relief of the hard-pressed men 
of Caussols. Finola was mounted. Beside her 
walked the captain of the troop, while Tarko 
held the bridle. She had succeeded in bringing 
assistance to her people ; yet she was sad, for 
she was about to witness that sight which, above 
all others, she detested, namely a battle. 

The Champion strode silently along. The 
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Prophetess had not been very gracious to him 
since their conversation by the shepherd's well, 
and he was in a somewhat reckless frame of 
mind. He saw that the issue of the battle was 
doubtful, for it would depend upon the exact 
moment when the garrison made their sally 
from the dun. If they were premature, the 
enemy would not be taken in the rear. And if, 
on the other hand, they delayed too long, the 
men of Thorenc would be overwhelmed by 
force of numbers. He comforted himself with 
the reflection that his brother-in-law understood 
the art of war, and would advise the young 
chieftains how to act. 

When they reached the borders of their own 
territory the leader halted his men, and formally 
requested the permission to cross the frontier 
of Caussols. The Prophetess, in the name of 
the clan, granted this in a set form of words. 
Certain offerings were then made to the local 
deities that they might favour the expedition, 
and the men marched on. 

Near this spot was a cairn or heap of stones, 
the tomb of the chief, Finola's father. It was 
a sacred custom that every one who passed 
should honour the departed hero by adding 
one stone to the heap. Again the line was 
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halted, and the Prophetess, dismounting, paid 
the accustomed tribute, uttering at the same 
time a prayer to the spirit of her father for help 
and guidance. 

Why should this primitive ancestor-worship be 
considered irrational and impious ? If it be per- 
mitted to any created being to assist and comfort 
those who are struggling in the arena of this 
world, surely our appeal had best be made to 
those who are linked with us in the great 
chain of life, whose good, and alas ! whose 
evil, we inherit, and who, if aught interests them, 
must be interested in the welfare of their own 
posterity. 

The leader and Tarko next placed stones 
upon the pile ; then each of the men in turn. 
These stone-heaps go by the name of " Clapier " 
in the Provencal language of the present day. 
The term is sometimes appHed to a bare, storm- 
beaten, shingly mountain-top. For instance, 
there is a Mont Clapier near the head of the 
Fenestra valley. On the particular Clapier 
which stands at the western side of the plateau 
of Caussols, the natives, when they pass, still 
place a stone. 

A long, narrow, grassy plain as green as 
emerald forms the centre of Caussols. This 
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meadow runs east and west ; it is perfectly 
level, and disfigured by no fence or barrier. 
A small, sedgy stream, teeming with crayfish, 
winds slow and sluggish through the verdant 
lawn. Between this long meadow and the line 
of cliffs runs the sloping talus, well wooded here 
and there, and watered by perennial springs. 
Here stood the dun whose ruins still exist. On 
the south side of the central meadow runs a 
rocky plain, marked " Plaine des Rochers " on 
the modern maps. 

The men of Thorenc kept to the open ground, 
marching along the grass, for they wished to be 
in full view of the fort so that their allies might 
know of their approach. As they filed past the 
spot where, hidden in a hollow of the barren- 
looking rocks, not far away, there lay the little 
house which he had built, the young man fell 
into a reverie. Would he ever occupy that 
dwelling on which he had expended so much 
pains, or cultivate the red-black earth of that 
sequestered glen ? Would she be sitting by the 
porch preparing the mid-day meal ? If not, 
what cared he for the house or field ? What 
cared he then for life itself ? Come war or 
peace, defeat or victory, what mattered it ? 

The dun was now in view. The leader 
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formed his men in line of battle and harangued 
them, just as a Roman officer would give his 
"adlocutio." The Prophetess also attempted 
to address them, but broke down. Her tears 
had more effect than many words. The watch- 
word was given, " For Caussols, Thorenc, and 
the mountain clans ! " Each man drew his 
sword and fitted his buckler to his arm, and 
the advance was sounded. A murmur was 
heard as the warriors commended themselves 
to their protecting deities. 

Tarko was lashing himself into a wild battle 
frenzy. He was no brutal fighter. At heart, 
a gentle, easy-going man, he loved not war for 
its own sake, still less for the sake of profit or 
of plunder. The connection between "Krieg" 
and " kriegen " would not have been evident 
to him. If stung by some great injustice, he 
would fight. Or if carried away and blinded, 
as lately, by some passion, he might give his 
voice for war, and regret it before many hours 
were past. But in cold blood he could not 
fight. When the war-cry resounded, and the 
enemy crossed swords, Tarko laid on with an 
undisciplined fury which gave great advantage 
to a cooler and more cautious enemy. 

What ails the dun, that Finola looks at it 
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with a fixed, stony stare ? Why is there no 
crowd upon the ramparts, no waving of wel- 
come, no shout of greeting as the men march 
by ? And, above all, why does the enemy not 
issue from his camp and form up to receive 
them ? Do the men of Grasse intend to fight 
behind defences, although they are superior 
in numbers ? Perplexed and completely at a 
loss, the leader once more halted and held a 
consultation with the chief officers of the troop. 
Should they rush upon the entrenchments of 
the camp ? or wait for the enemy to come out 
and give them battle ? 

Just then there was a shouting in the camp. 
Thinking that a battle was being fought, and 
fearing to be too late, the leader hastily ordered 
his soldiers to advance at the double. But the 
Prophetess exclaimed : — 

" Stay, madmen ! These are no cries of 
fighting that we hear, but the glad sound of joy 
and revelry." 

Yes, the enemy were singing and rejoicing. 
Tarko listened for a moment. "A battle has 
been fought. The dun is empty. The enemy 
arc celebrating their victory. And I was not 
present at the fight. I, who voted for the war, 
was absent when my friends and relatives were 
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overcome by fearful odds. I am disgraced ; I 
will not live ! " 

So saying, he took off the wolfskin which 
hung upon his shoulders and laid it on the 
grass. On it he placed his bow and arrows 
and shield, retaining only his heavy battle-axe. 
" Give me a soldier's burial ; so may the gods 
prosper you ! " This to the Thorenc leader. 
Then turning to his countrywoman, he ex- 
claimed : — 

" Farewell, proud Prophetess ; I release you 
from your vow ! " 

Before she could make answer, he was speed- 
ing towards the camp. 

Tarko was about to run amok, therefore he had 
laid aside his shield ; for a man who runs amok 
does not guard any cut or thrust. The men of 
Thorenc applauded his resolution as that of a 
high-spirited and self-respecting youth. But 
they pitied his sad fate. They seated them- 
selves upon the grass to watch him as he ran, 
and to await the signal of their chief. 

Finola of the Fair Shoulders followed him 
with wistful eyes ; then turned and hid her 
face. Until she saw him rushing on his doom, 
she did not know how much she valued the 
true hearted youth. Bitter regrets now seized 
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her ; for she had been unkind to him, refused 
his presents, slighted him. And when at last 
he pressed his suit, she had met him with a 
half-hearted and uncertain answer. Now he 
was lost : the pride of Caussols and favourite 
of all' the clan, friendly to every one, and most 
devoted to herself And his last words had 
been to cast her off. She felt that she deserved 
it ; yet that short sentence had withered her 
heart and scorched her soul. Those words 
would ring for ever in her ears. While the 
men round her watched in breathless silence 
for the short, sharp struggle and the end, 
she bowed her head and said within herself, 
" Brave Tarko ! I was unworthy of your 
love." 

Stricken with horror and with vain regret, 
the damsel felt each throbbing second as an age. 
Her eyes grew dim : her senses swam : her 
consciousness departed : — until she was roused 
by the loud, eager voices of the soldiery. 

" Who come out from the camp to meet 
him? Three tall young men, unarmed. See! 
He will cut them down and then pass on, for a 
man who runs amok spares no one, armed or 
defenceless. No I What is this ? He stops. 
They embrace him, each in turn. They seem 
16 
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to be telling news. All four are coming towards 
us, walking fast." 

Finola heard these words as one who dreams, 
or as a prisoner respited cannot trust his ears. 
Then the Thorenc leader, touching her gently, 
said : — 

" Look, maiden ! The young man is safe, 
and he is returning towards us. Who are the 
three men with him ? Do you know them so 
far off?" 

" My brothers, ail unhurt ! Ye gods, the 
vision that you sent was true. There has been 
no bloodshed, and there shall be none ! " 

She rode forward to meet her brothers. 

" Is the dun taken ? " 

" No ! " 

" Has there been fighting ? " 

*' No ! " 

" And are you free men ? " 

" Yes ! " 

"Then Heaven be praised ! " 

She asked no further questions, but leaning 
on the neck of the animal, began to weep afresh. 
But these were tears of joy. 

The young chief greeted the Thorenc leader 
cordially. 

" Welcome to Caussols, friends, neighbours, 
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and allies ! A hearty welcome from our clan ! 
Our thanks to you for coming to our aid, 
though now we want it not. If you have need 
of us at any time when threatened by a foe, 
then count on us. 1 swear by the bright God 
Lugh, who throws his darts afar, that we will 
not disappoint or fail you." 

The other man returned the greeting, and 
thanked him for his promise. He trusted that 
the friendship thus inaugurated would be firm 
and lasting. Finola's brother, then raising his 
voice, called out : — 

" Men of Thorenc, it is peace ; and I come 
to invite you to a feast ! " 

What ! Peace and a feast ! That was better 
than the bloody business they had expected. 
The men started to their feet, and soon there 
was a sound of swords being thrust into scab- 
bards and shields being hung upon the back. 

Tarko, as he returned across the grassy 
plain with his three companions, had stopped 
at intervals to perform a rhythmic dance, turn- 
ing slowly the while, and uttering now and then 
a wild whoop or shout of triumph. This is 
probably the same dance indulged in, to his 
wife's great scandal, by David when he had 
smitten the Plulistines. But Tarko, though he 
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had discarded the wolfskin cloak, was not 
naked. He was less indecent than the Hebrew 
monarch. 

This strange step is still seen at times of 
excitement and rejoicing in the Maritime Alps. 
There is about it nothing formal or artificial. 
It is a spontaneous, and we might almost say 
instinctive, effort to get rid of some over- 
powering emotion which might otherwise 
unhinge the mind. The long-drawn whoop, 
or rather a feeble echo of it, is often heard 
on the Riviera at Carnival times. I believe 
it to be the relic of an ancient war-cry or 
appeal to the gods for aid in battle ; just as 
the English "hurrah" is supposed to contain 
the name of Thor. I have been astonished and 
electrified on hearing one of these mountMneers 
utter this wild yell on reaching the summit of 
a col. And I can conceive of nothing more 
terrible than such a shout given forth by a large 
body of excited men. 

Tarko resumed his wolf-skin, his bow, and 
shield. But he did not at once return to his 
usual demeanour. The tension was too great, 
for he had been strung up to meet a violent 
death, and the excitement could not suddenly 
subside. The rhythmic dance was renewed in 
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perfect silence, broken only by an occasional 
repetition of the ringii^ shout. 

The younger warriors were not less excited 
than the Champion of Caussols. A few seconds 
ago they were awaiting, sword in hand, the 
signal for the fray. Now unexpectedly the 
Furies fled, the baying of the war-dogs died 
away, and the "cruel lash which Ares loves" 
no longer drove them on. One after another, 
as the infection spread, they joined the mystic 
dance ; and the crowd now coming forth to 
fraternise, found all the young men thus 
engaged. The older men looked on and 
smiled. For they recalled their earlier days, 
when Death was gloomy and when Life was 
glad, when the great pageant of this world 
was bright, and all things were not yet in- 
different. 

The elders went to join the feast. Four 
tribes were then assembled in the camp : Grasse, 
Thorenc, and St. Vallier, with Caussols. The 
juniors, calming down at last, were led by 
Tarko to a lakelet or widening of the little 
stream. Leaving their armour on the bank, 
they plunged into the tarn and cooled them- 
selves. Then they, too, hastened with song 
and laughter to the fete. But the Prophetess 
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turned bridle in the opposite direction. To 
the temple she wended her way, weeping still 
for joy ; for before she ate or drank she must 
give thanks for peace — the priceless blessing 
which she valued most. The temple stood 
where now the rude stone chapel opens on a 
pleasant grove of elm and birch and maple,' 
It is below the dun, near the western border 
of the grassy plain. How the war had ended 
she stopped not to inquire : it sufficed for her 
that there was peace. 

To explmn the peace we must go back one 
day. The men of Caussols heard strange sounds 
in the besiegers' camp after a messenger from 
Grasse had told his news. The chiefs and head 
men were discussing the event. Poros advised 
an immediate sally from the fort. 

"Now is the time," he urged, " to fall upon 
them, while they are disheartened by some 
trouble or misfortune." 

The chieftain objected that his sister wished 
them to fight only on the defensive. The 
Greek at first made no reply. " These Kelts," 
he thought, "are foolish and unpractical. They 

■ There are also willows, poplars, walnuts, and hazels ; 
but few of the Riviera trees and shrubs will grow at this 
elevation. The Ailanthus, for instance, fails. 
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will not fight when all the omens favour them, 
and victory is certain, because, forsooth, a woman 
ignorant of war forbids. But at another time, 
in spite of all warnings and against overwhelming 
odds, they will join battle recklessly in order to 
prove their courage, which no sane man doubts. 
So mad are they that they will even fight un- 
armed, and throw away their lives, slaughtered 
by men whom they could easily have trampled 
under foot. If ever," said Poros to himself, "this 
race and mine should be united, and follow the 
example I have set, I fear me that the hopeless 
unwisdom of the Kelt will bring a common ruin 
on us both," 

The terrible disaster which befell the brave 
Gallo^rjcci when they were annihilated in the 
third century b.c. proved that he was right. 
Poros continued, after a short pause : — 
" Well then, if we may not fight, let us make 
peace. When the enemy is demoralised the 
opportunity is good, and should not be allowed 
to pass. If you attack at such a moment you 
may win a victory ; if you treat for peace, you 
may obtain favourable conditions ; but if you 
wait till they have taken heart again, you will 
have neither of these benefits. Allow me to go 
and try if I can come to terms with them." 
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The young clnefs held a consultation with the 
elders of the tribe and gave him their consent. 

Bearing a leafy branch, which in those days 
did duty for a flag of truce, he left the dun. 
On nearihg the camp he met a mangled body 
being dr^ged along feet foremost amid the 
execrations of an angry crowd. It was that 
of Barogi the Druid. " Wretch ! Where is 
the enemy you promised to deliver up to us ? 
Villain ! You pretended to come over to our 
side, while you were sending a pestilence upon 
our relatives in Grasse ! " Thus they upbraided 
his remains. The uproar in the camp was now 
explained. When the messenger from Grasse 
brought news that a terrible disease had broken 
out, the angry soldiers had . rushed upon the 
Druid and despatched him. Poros looked on 
in silence. His principles did not permit him 
to outrage the body of a fallen enemy, even 
if he were a traitor and a knave. It is true 
that Achilles ill-treated the corpse of Hector. 
But Poros was better than his. religion in this 
respect, just as a good Christian will not murder 
like David, or He and cheat like Jacob. 

The conference began. 

"Why," quoth the Greek, "did you prepare 
to attack us without awaiting our reply? " 
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The leader of the lowland army protested 
that his countrymen had not even thought of 
such a thing. 

"But why?" said he, "did you attempt to 
murder our ambassador ? " 

Poros indignantly denied that his people had 
been guilty of such turpitude. Then an idea 
seemed to strike him, and he said : — 

" The slaves of Barogi the Druid are with 
you ? " 

" Yes." 

"I fain would see the men." 

They were brought in. 

"This is the one I want," smd Poros. "Now, 
my man, if you will speak the truth, and tell us 
all you know, I promise you your freedom and 
a good reward." 

The slave, in an agony of hope and fear, 
looked first at Poros, then at the other man. 
He now asked timidly whether the Grasse 
chieftain would also engage not to molest him 
if he revealed the crimes which his master had 
compelled him to commit. He also pledged 
his word. 

" When the men of Caussols were inclined 
towards peace, and all agreed the tribute should 
be paid, Barc^i smd to me : ' Rush into the 
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assembly and speak thus and thus.' I did so, 
or he would have murdered me. I said that 
I had come from Grasse, and seen the army 
ready and prepared to march." 

Here Poros, lapsing into Greek, said some- 
thing b^inning " O Katarate ! " . . . The 
wretched slave, thinking the mysterious remark 
addressed to him, and fearing for his life, 
began to supplicate. Not without great trouble 
was he reassured. Then he went on : — 

" Next day he ordered me to take the path 
which leads down to St. Vallier and Grasse, 
and if 1 met an embassy, to warn them not 
to proceed, for our men lay in wmt to murder 
them. This I did also, for I feared the anger 
of the man." 

The vocabulary of Poros was copious, and 
his command of language was great, and equal 
to most emergencies. But at this fresh villainy 
of the treacherous Barc^i he was taken aback, 
and seemed quite at a loss. His words, though 
forcible, were incoherent. Subjects and predi- 
cates were mixed. He made free use of those 
recondite figures of speech which are the terror 
of the puzzle-headed pass-man, and the delight 
of the learned and sarcastic examiner : asynde- 
ton, anacolouthon, aposiopesis, and the like. 
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" Hapax legomena" abounded; curious voca- 
bles, coined for the nonce, and never to be 
heard again. The remarks of Poros on this 
critical occasion were in pure Classical Greek : 
not that " Koine dialektos " of the Gospels 
and the Acts, stitl less that simple style served 
out to beginners in the Analekta: In fact it 
was very like the chorus in a play of ^schylus. 
Only a Porson or a Paley could do any justice 
to it. 

The men of Grasse uttered their sentiments 
with much emphasis in Gaelic on hearing these 
revelations of Barogi's villainy. But what 
language can vie with Classic Greek as a 
medium for expressing the emotions? At this 
outburst the miserable slave, thinking that his 
last hour had come, slunk off and hid himself. 

It was now clear to all present that the war 
had been brought about by the machinations 
of the Druid. Both parties were therefore 
the more willing to put an end to it, and 
the conditions of peace were easily arranged. 
Caussols was to pay a merely nominal tribute 
in return for the protection of the more 
powerful tribe. Their cattle should be restored 
to them ; but the wealth of Barogi was to be 
distributed among the men who had been hurt 
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by Tarko's arrows, lest they should leave their 
curse upon Caussols. 

As r^ards the pestilence, Poros explained 
that it had been sent by Barogi against the 
wishes of his clan. 

" But I also," said the Greek, " though I do 
not deal in magic, am a ' Fear Feasa ' (Man of 
Knowledge), and I can stop the plague which 
that bad man has caused." 

Upon this the men of Grasse offered him 
a great reward if he would help and save their 
relatives. This is exactly what Barogi had 
expected. But he missed the plunder which he 
had plotted to obtain. 

"For undoing the mischief which my false 
countryman has done, I will accept nothing but 
your thanks. Send down this message with all 
speed to Grasse, and within three days the 
pestilence will cease." 

On a bcechcn tablet he wrote as follows : — 

" People of Grasse, our allies now and friends, 
Blame not the men of Caussols tor this plague. 
Against our will 'twas sent. The guilty one 
Has paid the penalty ; he is no more. 
Tate the advice a Wise Man tenden you ; 
Be ivarned and live ! The water which you drink 
Is cursM. Touch it not : but for the space 
Of one year let it flow unheeded, till 
The curse shall pass away. Now fare you well." 
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The stipulations were endorsed by both the 
clans ; and in honour of the peace the invaders 
gave a feast, to which they asked the people 
from the dun, both old and young. When this 
festivity had just begun, the men of Thorenc 
came, as we have seen. The festival became 
an annual one. It was held at the summer 
solstice or Beltine, and other villages took part 
in it, Le Bar and the rock-fortress of Gourdon. 
Races and sports, music and trials of skill, were 
held each year upon the grassy plain of Caussols, 
which seems specially designed by nature for 
this use. Of these annual sports (" agones " he 
called them) Poros was the organiser and the 
umpire, for he was skilled in all that related 
to athletic contests and public games. 

Poros the Greek, and Tarko, left the feast 
early, and recHning in a quiet spot, conversed. 
The elder man related how the terms of peace 
had been arranged, and by what means Barogi's 
evil deeds had come to light. 

" Why did the Druid wish for war ? " said 
Tarko. 

" O simple-minded youth ! Do you not see 
that these men live by our troubles and fatten 
on our folly ? When education and enlighten- 
ment are spreading, when men b^in to reason 
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and to think, the Druids feel unsafe, for these 
things undermine their power and influence. 
One plan have priest and despot everywhere 
to silence questionings and crush reform : they 
stir up discord and foment a war. Whoever 
loses, bleeds, or suffers, they must gain. For 
when Ares thunders, then men cease to reason 
or reflect. Barogi would have liked to play 
the priest ; to hoax us with his magic and his 
mummeries, his rites and mysteries and cere- 
monial, and all those hocus-pocus frauds which 
are a revenue to men who live like parasites 
upon their neighbours. The patriotism of these 
fellows is but br£^ and bluster, and is rooted 
deep in pelf." 

" If not by magic, how then did he send a 
pestilence upon the town of Grasse ? " 

" That I will explain to you," said Pores, 
" for I took care to watch the man that evening 
when he warned us all to stay indoors, because, 
as he pretended, he would call up demons of 
destruction and spirits that are dangerous." 

Poros then told him how he had tracked the 
Druid to the " Embut," and seen him slay an 
ox, so that the carcass sank into the hole. 

This " Embut," or swallow-hole, is the most 
extraordinary and mysterious among many 
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strange natural features of Caussols: an opening 
in the grassy plain towards which three streams 
converge from east and west and north, and 
falling in are lost to sight. The aperture is not 
large or conspicuous, and at a short distance it 
cannot be seen. When thunderstorms break 
over the plateau, and rain is heavy and con- 
tinuous, the Embut cannot take in the water as 
fast as it is poured down by the streams. Thus 
a lake is formed, which spreads while the deluge 
lasts, then slowly disappears again. 

Poros was at this time unacquainted with the 
fact that the waters of the Embut, finding their 
way from cavern to cavern through the hidden 
passages of the mountain for some three thousand 
feet, emerge at Grasse, forming the fine foun- 
tmn which supplies the town. But he was certain 
that some mischief was on foot. When the 
predicted pestilence broke out, and the infuriated 
soldiers wreaked their vengeance on the Druid, 
the purpose of Barogi's midnight deed was 
evident to Poros. The water, tainted by the 
decaying carcase, had poisoned those who drank 
it. A cruel crime, and trebly vile to Poros. 
For he had imbibed the principles of Pytha- 
goras, and objected to the slaughter of the higher 
animals. In the second place, the pollution of 
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a stream was loathsome in his eyes ; for the 
great poet of his nation, Pindar, praising the 
fair fount of Dirke near his native Thebes, calls 
water the best gift of the gods. Nor was Poros 
ignorant of the teaching of Thales the Milesian 
sage. Lastly, to breed a pestilence was a 
base act, worthy of Kirke or Medeia, or some 
Kolkhian sorceress. 

Tarko knew that the waters of Caussols re- 
appear at Grasse. But even if he had witnessed 
the dark deed of Barogi, it would never have 
occurred to him to connect it with the outbreak 
of a pestilence. He asked his relative what had 
led him to suspect that water could travel so 
far underground. Then Poros told him the 
legend of the nymph Arethusa, daughter of 
Nereus, most ancient of all deities. Courted by 
the river-^od Alpheios, she fled, and the un- 
married Artemis, in answer to her prayer, 
changed her into a fountain. The nymph, 
still fearful of pursuit, sank underground,' and 
flowing from Elis westward, passed under the 
Ionian gulf, and rose near Syracuse in Sicily ; 
nor is the water tainted by the brine. 

" And," he added, " 1 have heard from 
traders who visit with their wares the distant 
island of Britain, that in the land of the Dum- 
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nonii (Devonshire) there are two streams which, 
sinking side by side, flow underground and rise 
again." 

Poros mentioned also the far-famed Poick 
near the head of Hadria. 

Thus they conversed ; and at the selfsame 
time another conference was going on. Finola 
was consulting with her mother and Banba, wife 
of Poros. Much that they smd was of little 
import, for even a prophetess loves gossip : 

"(jua.ndo conveniunc Catcrina, Camilla, Sibylla, 
Sermones faciunt, vel ab hoc, vcl ab hac, vcl ab ilia." 

But some important resolutions resulted from 
the conclave. For Banba went straight to 
Tarko and informed him that Finola would 
like to look at the " country house " which he 
had built, and was coming the next morning to 
inspect it. 

"She regrets her unkindness, and does not 
wish to be released from the pledge v/hich she 
has given. If you offer that present again," 
said Banba, " I am sure she will accept it. And, 
though of course she did not tell me so, I 
believe that she is yours if you will claim 
her." 

" Ay ! that I will ! " exclaimed the youth ; 
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and he swore by all the gods he knew of, 
including also in the comprehensive oath all 
other deities who might exist in any place 
whatever. 

Finola of the Fair Shoulders kept her appoint- 
ment the next morning. She came with Banba. 
Tarko noticed with great satisfaction that she 
had tied her hair up after the manner of a young 
woman who has made her choice among her 
suitors and is no longer free. The beehive 
building was praised ; he had been up early, 
putting it in order. The gold ornament was 
offered and graciously accepted. It was a 
trophy won in battle. Then the youth was 
gently censured for his war-vote. He looked 
the very picture of repentance and contrition. 

" But think not," she said, " that I would 
accept base servitude, and counsel submission 
to a foreign foe. When strangers cross our 
marches, you shall hear no talk of peace from 
me." 

The damsel then hinted delicately that she 
could brook no rivals in the house. For she 
knew that polygamy was not yet quite extinct 
among the aborigines. Tarko protested that 
there was no woman in his house except his 
little sister Fola. 
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" She shall remain with us," said Finola, "and 
be my dearest friend next after Banba." 

That critical point settled to her satisfaction, 
she whispered to Banba that she would be very 
busy in her garden on the third day hence ; and 
waving her hand to the brother and sister, she 
withdrew. 

This was glad news for Tarko, because it was 
equivalent to "fixing the day." The interval 
was spent in making preparations for the 
wedding. Tarko shook the dust out of his 
sheepskin rug, brushed his wolfskin mantle 
carefully, and polished up cert^n ornaments 
which he wore on gala occasions. They were 
for the most part trophies of the chase. He 
brought out also some more costly personal 
decorations ; these were of foreign manufacture, 
presents from his brother-in-law. 

As to the ladies' finery, it must suffice to say 
that it was home-made. No milliners were 
working late to finish it. The materials also 
were woven by the wearers, so that the costume 
was not so much the index of a lady's wealth as 
of her taste and skill. The garments were 
embroidered with coloured threads obtained by 
barter from the traders. Brooches and bracelets, 
necklets, armlets, and even anklets were in great 
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demand, but the Keltic beauties did not pierce 
the ear for earrings. 

When the third day came round, Finola of 
the Fair Shoulders was busy in the garden, 
according to her promise. The " country 
residence" of the chief's family lay eastward 
of the dun, shaded by elm trees. Close by is 
the most copious spring that pours forth from 
the cliffs. In Fiiiola's garden there were no 
exotics, no rare and costly plants. But it was 
bright with many a flower which flourishes wild 
within a few yards of the spot. The peony, 
sacred to Apollo Paion, or the Healer, the 
" Heiland " or "Saviour " of pre-Christian times ; 
the graceful curve of the Solomon's seal ; fritil- 
lary with chequered perianth ; narcissus, gentian, 
tulip, colchicum, a charming salmon - coloured 
scabious, and many another flower. 

These she was tending, assisted by Banba, 
when a party of men appeared, advancing 
stealthily, as if to make a rwd upon the house. 
Finola and her companion pretended not to be 
aware of their approach. They were intent 
upon the flowers, acting with that unconscious 
air which is quite natural to women. The men 
crept nearer : then one who was their leader 
sprang forward, seized the damsel, carried her a 
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few yards, then set her down and led her off, 
assisted by his friends. Finola, according to 
custom, raised an outcry, in which Banba joined. 
On this, there rushed out from the house the 
bride's three brothers, fulJy armed, together 
with a party of their friends. These made a 
show of driving off the ravishers. Swords were 
drawn and battle axes brandished ; javelins were 
thrown and arrows shot ; but great care was 
taken not to hit the enemy. This is, of 
course, the origin of the old boots and shoes 
with which we speed the departing bride and 
bridegroom. 

Now the damsel's relatives overtake the 
others, and there is a parley. The ravishers 
offer presents which they have brought on 
purpose. These gifts appease the wrath of 
the pursuers, and the two parties amalgamate. 
The crowd of villagers who have been watching 
from the higher ground, descend and offer their 
congratulations. Music strikes up, a procession 
is formed, and makes for the Hollow Rock. 
This stands in the wild plain to the south-west 
of the plateau. 

Applied to this part of the district, the word 
" plain " which we find on the m»ps is surely a 
misnomer. For though the ground, as seen 
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from a distance, may not seem to rise or fall, 
when you come nearer, you find that the rocks 
are worn and weather-beaten, tortured and 
twisted into the most curious shapes. This so- 
called plain is full of pits and hollows, small and 
great. The larger ones are cultivated ; as for 
instance, the glen where Tarko had taken up 
his abode. The smaller depressions form a sort 
of labyrinth, through which it is difficult to find 
one's way. 

The Hollow Rock was resorted to ror every 
important ceremony. When a young man or 
woman came of age, they had to step through 
this smooth, round hole. To ratify a treaty, 
the two chiefs repaired to the Hollow Rock. 
Sick people were carried thither, and passed 
through. And without this ceremony no 
marriage was complete.' 

A deep significance was attached in ancient 
times to this passing through a "strait" or 
narrow place, for we read that " strait is the 
gate and narrow is the way " that leads to the 
higher life. Failing a natural rock-pass^e, the 
prehistoric tribes erected two great monoliths 

' In Bcvcrlej- Minster, Yorkshire, there Ua magic hole : 
those who creep 'through it wi!l marry before the year is 
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and placed a third across the top. These 
stone monuments are found in all parts of the 
world. 

Poros had been acting as " best man " (para- 
nymph he called it) for his brother-in-law when 
the latter went through the pantomime of carry- 
ing off the damsel. He had conducted the 
parley with the angry relatives, and prevailed 
upon them to shake hands and accept the gifts. 
As the procession advanced, and the wedding 
shouts resounded, the voice of the handsome 
Greek settler could be distinctly heard chanting 
the hymeneal hymn : — 

" O chou Urania's heaven-born son. 
Whose loved abode is Helicon ; 
Whose power bestows the virgin's charms 
To bless the youthful bridegroom's arms ; 
O Hymen, friend to faithful pairs ; 
O Hymen, hear our fervent prayers ! 
O Hymen, hear ! O sacred Hymen haste ; 
Come, god and guardian of the fond and chaste ! " 

The rest uttered an exclamation which was 
analogous to the Roman wedding-cry "Tha- 
lassius ! " 

Arrived at the Hollow Rock, it was the 
established custom for the bride to make an 
effort to escape. Unless she actually hated the 
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man, it was not considered " the correct thing " 
to run too swiftly or too far. On the other 
hand, a woman would be thought wanting in 
self-respect who allowed herself to be caught at 
once. Among the Eskimo the bride continues 
to run away for several days. But if she carries 
on this farce too far, the husband scrapes the 
soles of her feet, so that she cannot walk, and is 
compelled to stay at home. 

In this part of the ceremony Finola of the 
Fair Shoulders behaved with proper dignity, as 
became a seer and chieftainess. Starting at the 
usual spot, she ran with amazing swiftness (she 
wore no stays) over the piece of level ground 
which forms the bottom of the little glen. 
Then climbing the j^ged crest of rock, she 
disappeared. 

After the proper interval Tarko the Champion 
bounded forth in hot pursuit, sprang like a 
chamois over the craggy barrier, and was like- 
wise lost to sight. The damsel, having shown 
of what speed she was capable, jogged along at 
a very moderate pace for a short distance, then 
doubling round directed her steps in a leisurely 
manner to the point whence she had started. 
Now and then she would stop, like Atalanta, to 
pick some flower that blossomed in her path. 
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The youth on his outward journey met her 
returning, and might easily have seized her as 
she passed ; but that would have been a breach 
of etiquette, so he held on his course. It was 
not thought fair for the bridegroom to take a 
short cut in this chase. The people crowded 
to the highest spots to get a view, and yelled 
with delight at the wonderful feats of activity 
exhibited by Tarko. 

Having run the prescribed course, Finola 
allowed herself to be captured and led through 
the sacred hollow in the rock. The pair then, 
seated side by side, had to eat a small cake 
which the husband provided as a sign that he 
must feed the family.' He then received from 
the bride a small scrap of cloth of her own 
weaving in token that she would make his 
clothes. In Tarko's case, this was not a very 
serious task, as he wore only enough for 
decency. 

The last item of the prehistoric marriage 
ceremony was that which Tarko feared the 
most. He had to go through the form of 
giving the young woman three blows with a 
stick, to show that he intended not only to be 

' At Athens, in obedience to the law of Solon, the 
bride and bridegroom shared a quince. 
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loved, but also honoured and obeyed. He 
would gladly have escaped this ordeal, but 
custom was supreme in those days as in these. 
Affecting to forget thts part of the marriage 
ritual, Tarko was about to proceed to the next 
item in the programme of the day. But his 
brother-in-law, who loved a joke, swore by the 
three knobs on the club of Hercules that 
nothing must on any account be omitted. 

With much hesitation the young man chose 
the very lightest switch that he could find, and 
prepared to conform to the time-honoured 
custom. His attempt to keep up a proper 
appearance of solemnity, mingled with his 
painful anxiety not to offend the Prophetess, 
caused such a ludicrous distortion of his features 
that the onlookers held their sides with merri- 
ment. As for Finola, she smiled unconcernedly 
because she knew well that she had no ill-treat- 
ment to fear from the good-natured and easy- 
going youth. 

This dumb - show carried out, the whole 
assemblage gathered in a pine grove close at 
hand, the only one within the borders of 
Caussols, and passed the rest of the day in 
music and dancing, interspersed with singing, 
feasting, and all sorts of harmless revelry. 
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" I'll pay you back," said Tarko to his 
brother-in-law, " for reminding me about those 
three strokes with the rod. I'll teach that son 
of yours to perform upon the spiral sea-shell, as 
I did in the cave : then you'll have a musical 
treat ! " 

" If you do," answered Poros, " I swear by 
the swan's egg from which the twin Dioscori 
were hatched that I'll — — " 

" What ! Threatening my brother ? " said 
his wife. 

" The Prophetess will protect me," quoth 
Tarko, laughing. 

" Yes ! " exclaimed Finola, " And I will 
demonstrate to our good friend Poros that his 
oath is by no means binding : for if that swan's 
egg was good, it was certain to be broken ; if, 
on the other hand, it was addled, it counts for 
nothing ; therefore your oath, Phocean, is null 
and void." 

" Your logic, my Pythia, is equal to your 
beauty and your eloquence. The dilemma on 
which you impale me would do credit to a 
sophist ! " 

Then followed a trial of wit between the two 
best educated persons in the clan : a contest in 
which the Greek was too polite to claim the 
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advantage. Before going off to join the discus- 
players (a game now replaced on the Riviera 
by *' boccia " or bowls) he delivered a parthian 
shot. 

" 1 know," said he, " that the most solemn 
oaths are those sworn with the hand bound by 
a ring of rock. And when such an oath is 
taken upon a mountain - top, quite near to 
heaven and within the hearing of the gods, it 
must indeed be most especially sacred." 

" Ah, faithless Banba ! " said the Prophetess, 
reproachfully, " Is it thus you guard the secrets 
of your friends ^ " 

" Blame me not overmuch," she answered, 
" for I can never keep my own." 

" How did you escape from the dun," said 
Tarko, " when you came out to save my life ? " 

For he was half inclined to think there was 
some magic in the matter. 

" That is one of my secrets," she replied, "but 
as Banba knows it, every one will know it soon." 

" I am not so faithless quite as that," Banba 
protested : " I only tell my husband ; it is he 
who lets the cat out of the bag." 

" I believe you flew through the air," Tarko 
continued. 

" I did indeed ; but not upon a broomstick. 
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I hung like a spider from the steep side of the 
dun -. and if the rope had broken it had fared 
ill with both of us." 

Tarko was as good, or rather as bad, as his 
word. He lent his sea-shell to the young 
Gallo-Greek, and the boy's parents, not to 
mention the distracted neighbours, soon had 
cause to wish that the unmelodious univalve 
were back in the bosom of the Mediterranean. 

A travelling minstrel happenir^ to pass that 
way, he was invited to display his skill. So 
well did he impress the people, that he was 
invited to occupy the post which had t)eIonged 
to the treacherous Barri^i. As we should say in 
modern times, he was offered the " living ." or 
the "benefice." He gladly accepted the pro- 
posal, for he was weary of long wandering. 
Since he seemed to be a good musician and 
well versed in history, Poros approved of the 
appointment, which was in fact not made with- 
out consulting the opinion of the Greek. 

" I will send my son to him," he said, " to 
learn music, and the records and deep lessons 
of the past. I myself will teach him the pro- 
perties of lines and angles and the mysteries of 
geometry. Then if he can use his weapons 
with dexterity, he will become a Kalokagathos." 
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After the bard had sung, Poros gave a 
" recitation " from Homer, translating as he 
went along. To this also they listened with 
avidity, for no people are so greedy of fiction as 
the Kelts, or so impatient of hard facts. 

With sport and pastime thus the bright hours 
fled. And when the shadows of the rocks grew 
long, and darkness stole upon each little dell, 
the festive throng, forming again in line, 
escorted Tarko and Finola to the round-topped 
house. The portals were adorned witji box. 
This shrub, from its abundance and from the 
persistence of its leaves, is more used than any 
other for decorations throughout the Maritime 
Alps. The interior was thickly strewn with 
lavender, a wild plant so abundant in Caussols 
that it may almost be called special to the place. 
By the entrance hung garlands of the golden 
milfoil (Achillea tomentosa), and above the 
doorway there was fixed a thick bunch of the 
sacred mistletoe, a broad-leaved variety which is 
common on hawthorn in this spot. 

Poros the Greek, always enlightened and 
resourceful, if somewhat given to emphatic 
language and strange forms of asseveration, still 
rendered loyal service both in peace and war to 
his adopted tribe. He was the first to distil 
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from the aromatic plants which clothe these 
sun-burnt hills the perfumes for which Grasse 
is now so famous. And talcing Tarko into 
partnership, he made him a sharer in his own 
prosperity. 

" Sweeter," he would say, " than the honied 
blooms of Hybla or Hymettos, or those which 
deck the Vale of Henna in the Isle of Trinacris 
are the balsamic odours of Liguria." 

So long as the clan ret^ned its independence, 
and the little dun still stood unstormed by 
Roman or by Saracen, the memory remained of 
Poros the Greek, Finola the Prophetess, and 
Tarko the Champion of Caussols. 
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NOTE 

I have not actempccd any description of the scenery of 
Caussoh. Whether an artist could do justice to the 
Strang charm of the place I know not, but the pen seems 
helpless to reproduce the impression which this unfamiliar 
landscape leaves upon the mind. 

Caussols is a " Causse " or limestone plateau, as its 
name implies (Calx). And it resembles, even to the 
smallest details, the Gausses so ably described and illus- 
trated by Baring-Gould in his " Deserts of Southern 
France." In one respect only does this miniature Causse 
of Provence differ from the larger limestone levels west of 
the Rhone. It lies at a much greater elevation, and 
perhaps for this very reason cannot properly be called a 
" Desert." There ate undulating downs as green and 
grassy as those of Sussex, a rich level meadow, and a 
sheltered slope, timbered, and supplied by copious springs. 
Even those spots which at first sight would appear in- 
capable of sustaining the hardiest of weeds are not 
altogether barren. Thus you may see a very fair crop 
of corn growing where the ground seems to be made up 
of stones. Of course there must be some earth beneath 
these small angular fragments of limestone, though it is 
not appareat to the eye. 
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